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Wuken the first volume of Mr. Tytler’s elaborate history of his own 
country appeared, now many years since, Sir Walter Scott honoured 
it by a full and careful notice in the leading review of the day, ex- 
pressing, at the same time, his intention of analyzing with equal care 
every successive volume, as it might appear. Circumstances, how- 
ever, prevented Sir Walter from fulfilling his intention; but the 
record of that his wish still remains as an evidence of the high 
opinion he had of the value and interest of the historian’s labours. 
It must be our excuse for attempting to follow one of the ablest of 
historical reviewers, (haud passibus equis,) in discussing seriatim 
those volumes of the work in which the events of the Scottish Refor- 
mation are treated on. In this sixth volume, the Reformation bursts 
on us in all its fulness of confusion, rapine, and bloodshed, affording 
us one example, among many, of that mysterious Providence which 
turns the worst actions and the worst motives of the worst of men to 
the best of purposes. The bigotry of Mary of Guise—the ambition 
of France—the vacillating temper of the Lord James—the cruelty 
of the border wars—the cowardice of Knox—the intrigues and false- 
hoods of Elizabeth and Cecil, all seem to be working to one great 
and mysterious end. But to return to our history. 

The murder of Beaton, the head and heart of the government and 
of the party that looked to France for assistance, was for the moment 
a great blow to the professors of the ancient faith, who almost alone 
cherished the freedom and independence of their native land. To 
the English faction it came as a long-expected boon, and afforded a 
crisis in the affairs of Scotland which it wanted but the immediate 
exertion of the monarch, who had encouraged the conspiracy, to turn 
to his own advantage, by the marriage of his son with the youthfu 
queen, the establishment of the Reformation, and the subjugation o 
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the country through those nobles who sold themselves to his wishes. 
Delay on the part of Henry permitted the government to rally from 
the shock. And eventually, that murder, which was planned and 
executed for the destruction of the French party, through its head, 
became the means of increasing its power. The assassins, who had 
seized the almost impregnable castle of St. Andrew’s, were soon joined 
by many adherents, who, well aware that suspicion must attach to 
them through thoze of their party who had committed the deed, 
preferred throwing themselves into the fortress, where peradventure 
they might exact good terms, to trusting to the tender mercies of 
their opponents. Among those who thus joined themselves to the 
murderers, and made common cause with the bloody crew, was the 
great advocate and promoter of the Reformation, John Knox. 


“‘ This extraordinary man, whose future career was connected with so 
many great events, was now forty years old. Born, in 1505, of parents in the 
middle rank of rural life, and wealthy enough to give him a learned educa- 
tion, he had been sent in 1521 to the university of Glasgow, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in philosophy and scholastic theology, and took priest’s 
orders previous to his having attained the canonical age, as it is said. It is 
difficult to fix the time when his mind became unsettled on the grounds of 
his adherence to the communiun of the Roman catholic church; and it is 
remarkable, that the labours of his numerous biographers have left his 
history from birth to middle age almost a blank. The fact asserted by 
Beza, of his having been condemned as a heretic, and degraded from the 
priesthood, rests on no certain evidence. It has been stated, also, by Dr. 
Maine, that he publicly professed himself a Protestant in 1542. But this 
learned author has given no satisfactory authority for this fact ; and I have 
found no trace of such a public declaration of his belief previous to the cap- . 
ture and execution of George Wishart in 1545. But the step which he now 
took was decisive By casting in his lot with the assassins of the cardinal, 
he openly declared his approval of the principles on which they acted; and 
they, as we may well believe, warmly welcomed such an accession to their 
party.” — Tytler, vol. vi. pp. 2, 3. 


The first act of David Straiton in the cause of protestantism was 
to refuse, with insult, a rightful demand of his bishop. The first 
public act of Knox in the same cause was openly to sanction a mer- 
cenary and cold-blooded murder. The temporary union of the more 
moderate men on both sides, and the acceptance by Scotland of that 
clause in the late treaty between England and France, by which the 
Scots might claim to be comprehended in the benefits and terms of 
the treaty, enabled the government to proceed with vigour against 
Beaton’s murderers. After an ineffectual attempt at negotiation, 
the Parliament, in July 1546, declared them guilty of treason ; and 
proclamation having been made, interdicting all persons from render- 
ing them any assistance, the governor Arran assembled the forces of 
the kingdom, and sat down before the castle, with the determination 
of speedily reducing the fortress. The great strength, however, of 
the defences of the castle, and the imperfect and ill-served artillery 
of the Scottish army, enabled the castilians, as they were called, to 
defy the attacks of the governor's host ; whilst the immense stock of 
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provisions stored up by the cardinal, provided them with a defence 
against starvation, even should they not be assisted by supplies 
thrown in by the English fleet. At last Arran agreed to obtain for 
them absolution from the pope, and to grant a free pardon to the 
conspirators, who were to hold the castle until both had been ob- 
tained. And whilst Arran laboured to obtain the one from the pope, 
by the influence of the king of France, of whom he besought an 
immediate supply of arms and artillery, and men learned in the 
attack and defence of fortified places, the castilians sent an envoy. to 
Henry of England, to request him to throw every impediment in the 
way of the absolution, as it was but a feint, in order to obtain time 
tor revictualling the castle. 


“ In the mean time,” says Mr. Tytler, “an extraordinary and interesting 
scene took place within the fortress. Knox, as we have seen, had retreated 
into the castle and joined the conspirators. He was accompanied by the 
barons of Ormistown and Lang Niddry and their sons, whose education he 
conducted. In the chapel within the fort he catechised his pupils, and deli- 
vered lectures on the Scriptures, where a little congregation was soon 
assembled, who earnestly entreated him to preach publicly to the people. 
This, however, he at first peremptorily declined, observing, ‘that he would 
not run where God had not called him ;’ but they who were deeply interested 
in his assuming the office of the ministry, for which they believed him to be 
eminently qualified, determined to overcome his reluctance. John Rough, 
whom we have seen dismissed, on account of his zeal for the Reformation, 
from the situation of chaplain to Arran, the governor, had taken refuge 
with the rest in the fortress; and on a certain day which had been agreed 
upon, having selected as the subject of his discourse the power resident in 
a congregation to elect their minister, and the danger of rejecting their call, 
he, on the conclusion of the sermon, turned abruptly to Knox, who was 
present—‘ Brother,’ said he, ‘I charge you in the name of God, in the name 
of his Son, and in the name of this congregation, who now call you by my 
mouth, that you take upon you the office of preaching, and refuse not this 
holy vocation as you would avoid God's heavy displeasure.’ The address 
was solemn, and totally unexpected by Knox, who, confused and agitated, 
in vain attempted to reply, but bursting into tears retired from the assembly. 
After a few days of great conflict and distress of mind, he accepted the invi- 
tation; and without any further ceremony or ordination than that already 
received previous to his adoption of the reformed opinions, he assumed the 
office of public preacher.” — Tyéler, vol. vi. 9, 10. 


Admitting this event to have been unexpected by Knox, and not 
a pre-arranged scene on the part of all the actors, could the reluc- 
tance of Knox have originated from any doubt on his part as to the 
validity of his ordination having been affected by his adoption of 
views deemed heretical by his Church? Or did he ponder on the 
awful nature of that call in which the names of his Creator and his 
Redeemer were associated with that of a congregation, of whose 
members, many had plotted, many had effected, and all had by their 
entry within the walls of the castle given in their approval of, the 
cardinal’s murder, and their adherence to the perpetrators of the 
deed? or did he, with his usual timidity, fear to assume that position 
among the reformers which he had already seen to lead, by no cir- 
‘uitous path, to prison and to death ? 
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into the hands of one who was a determined enemy of Scotland, and 
an earnest and active friend to every one who would wage war with 
Rome, and therefore of the conspirators; whilst the decease of 
Francis threw the entire power of the realm of France into the hands 
of the Guises, who soon showed how earnest they were in their oppo- 
sition to England and their support of the Roman Catholic faith. The 
one event caused a border war of a short duration; the other brought 
Leo Strozzi, the knight of Rhodes, and his well-armed fleet, into the 
Firth of Forth, to assist in the reduction of the castle of St. An- 
drew’s. The rejection of the pope’s absolution, the excesses and 
debauched conduct of the traitors, and the cruelties they had exer- 
cised on all around, during the armistice, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of Knox, had deeply incensed Arran against them, 
Hastening back from the borders, he soon commenced his attack, 
and with the aid of the heavy artillery and skill of the knightly prior 
of Capua, soon forced the conspirators to surrender to Strozzi, as the 
representative of France, (for they would not recognise any lawful 
authority in Scotland,) on the condition of their lives, should such 
terms be afterwards approved by the king his master. On their 
arrival in France, some were consigned to the dungeons of the various 
castles in Brittany ; whilst others, amongst whom was Knox, worked 
in chains on board the galleys. 

The destruction of the castle of St. Andrew’s brought to light the 
register book of the conspirators, in which the autographs of two 
hundred Scottish nobles, the chief leaders of the protestant party, 
appeared as bound,—some by bribes of matrimonial alliances, others 
by pensions,—to support the king of England in the enforcement of 
his marriage with Mary, and the establishment of the Reformation at 
the sacrifice of the independence of the country. In September 
1547, the protector Somerset, well aware how little resistance he 
should meet with, in consequence of the adherence of so many barons 
to his side, broke across the borders with his powerful army ; and in 
less than a week, the thousands of Scots whom the fiery cross had 
summoned to the defence of their country had melted away, and 
the rout at Faside Hill and Pinkie had laid the land of Scotland at 
the feet of the protector. The secret plotting in England, and the 
firmness of the queen-mother, saved the country. The defeat of 
Lord Wharton, and the threat of forthwith providing for the safety 
of the young queen in France, had their effects on Somerset; and 
though the Lord Wharton held some sway over the west marches of 
the country, and had tampered to an alarming extent with the nobi- 
lity of the land, yet affairs were hardly so disastrous as the fatal field 
of Pinkie might have led them to expect. The escape of Mary to 
France, the strong auxiliary force sent by that country, and the 
failure of pensions from England, eventually restored the power of 
Scotland ; and after nine years of unceasing and most cruel warfare, 
peace was proclaimed at Edinburgh in 1550, and France and Scot- 
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land united more closely than before as the opponents of England 
and the Reformation. 

A few years now brought about many important events. Mary of 
Guise, by the diligent and unscrupulous use of those means which 
circumstances placed at her command, contrived to deprive Arran of 
his governorship, and to assume to herself the protectorate of her 
daughter’s kingdom. The death of our Edward, and the accession 
of Mary, contributed to the success of the plans of the queen- 
mother. 


“ Mary of Guise,” says Mr. Tytler, “who now assumed the supreme 
authority, was in many respects well qualified for her high situation. She 
possessed a calm judgment; good, though not brilliant, natural parts ; 
manners which, without losing their dignity, were feminine and engaging; 
and so intimate a knowledge of the character of the people over whom she 
ruled, that, if left to herself, there was every prospect of her managing 
affairs with wisdom and success. Her abilities, indeed, were sufficiently 
apparent in the quiet and triumphant manner in which she had brought 
about the revolution which placed her at the head of affairs. Although of a 
different religion, she had so entirely gained the affections of the Protestant 
party, that their support was one chief cause of her success. Nor by the 

rudent concessions she made to their opponents, had she alienated from 
Perself the hearts of the adherents of the ancient faith, whose leaders she 
attached to her interest by gifts of the vacant benefices, and the exertion of 
her influence at the papal court. It was chiefly by her management that 
the fierce and sanguinary feuds, which for a long period had distracted the 
Scottish aristocracy, were composed; and her assumption of the regency 
was viewed with equal satisfaction by the clergy, the nobility, and the 
people. But the possession of power is fraught with danger to the best. 
She had incurred many obligations to the court of France, which her grati- 
tude impelled her to repay by intruding foreigners into the offices hitherto 
filled by natives; and, unmindful of the extraordinary jealousy with which 
the Scottish people were disposed to regard all interference of this kind, she 
lent herself to measures dictated more by the ambition of the house of 
Guise, than by a desire to promote the happiness of her daughter’s king- 
dom.” — Tytler, vol. vi. pp. 59, 60. 


J 


Under the influence of the new regent, not only the French inte- 
rest, but the actual numbers of that nation, rapidly increased in 
Scotland, and in one way or other assumed to themselves the chief 
offices in the realm. ‘The marriage of Mary with the dauphin was 
hastened, and the power of France thus established in Scotland ; and 
when the commissioners, who had been sent by the estates to be 
present at the ceremony of the marriage, and confirm the agreements 
under which it had been made, remained firm against the seductions 
and intrigues of the Guises, it is worthy of remark, when we 
remember the unscrupulous character of the age, that not one of 
them who was most opposed to the encroachments of France left 
that country alive. No infectious disease was at that time prevalent 
in France. Yet when they reached Dieppe, those of the com- 
missioners who had throughout been most opposed to the wishes of 
the Guises, and who from their station and rank would exercise the 
greatest influence over their countrymen, died suddenly one after the 


other. On the 6th of September, 1558, Reid, bishop of Orkney, 
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one of the wisest and most upright men in Scotland, died suddenly 
on reaching Dieppe, and was followed, within a few days, by the earl 
of Rothes, the Lord Treasurer Cassilis, and the Lord Fleming. 
During these events, Mary died, and Elizabeth ascended the throne 
of England, with the determination of uniting the whole nation into 
one way of religion; and whilst she protested against the errors of 
Rome, was equally opposed to the iconoclastic fury of the puritanical 
party. According to Neal, she affected a middle way between 
popery and puritanism, disliking the secular pretensions of Rome, 
yet attached to the splendour of her worship,—approving the christian 
doctrines of the Reformed Churches, yet at the same time thinking that 
they had stripped religion too much of its ornaments. Such was the 
sovereign with whom Mary of Guise contracted peace in the beginning 
of the year, after the solemnization of the marriage between her 
daughter and the dauphin. 

Having thus made a general summary of events, from the death of 
Beaton to the accession of Elizabeth, let us now turn to the more 
immediate actors in the Reformation. Knox, the head of the 
reforming party, remained a prisoner at the galleys until his release 
was obtained in 1550, by the intercession of Edward the Sixth. 
The opinions of the young king and his advisers made him a welcome 
guest at the court, where he remained, until the accession of Mary 
drove him into exile, and he assumed the place of minister to the 
brethren at Francfort. His attachment to the doctrines of Calvin, 
and his opposition to the service-book of Edward VI. soon drove 
him from thence. He again visited Calvin, and became more and 
more a convert to all his views ; and having learnt, no doubt, that the 
cautious policy of Mary of Guise offered security to Protestants, as 
well as Catholics, he determined to return to Scotland, and, now that 
times seemed less dangerous, “‘ to abide at his post,” as he said, and 
sacrifice every thing to the establishment of his views of what the 
Reformation ought to be. During Knox’s absence, little had been 
done in favour of the Reformation in Scotland; the preaching of 
refugees from the tyranny of our Mary had spirited away some few 
images, and kept alive the hatred to superstition ; but, on the other 
hand, the conduct of the queen regent, and her perfect system of 
toleration, had gone much further in persuading the Protestants not 
only to conform outwardly to the national Church, but to have some 
conscientious doubts as to their duty of openly separating from Rome. 
The arrival of Knox, in 1555, soon changed the face of affairs; and 
in obedience to his commands, the practice of conformity was re- 
nounced, and a public and formal separation from the national Church 
determined upon, by the hearers of his sermons. At length, the 
clergy were roused from their lethargy, and the preacher was sum- 
moned to appear before an ecclesiastical convention in the capital. 
Perhaps well assured of the extent to which the queen regent was 
prepared to extend her toleration, he repaired to the meeting,—found 
the diet deserted, and remained in Edinburgh, the denouncer of his 
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opponents. As long as he confined his attacks to the pulpit, Mary of 
Guise did not interfere; but when he boldly addressed a letter to 
her, demanding the encouragement of the protestant preachers, 
he soon learnt that he had overstepped the bounds of the regent’s 
toleration; he soon became aware that persecution was coming on, 
and he acted according to his interpretation of “ sacrificing every thing 
for the Reformation”—he fled from the country, and left his hearers 
and his brethren to abide the storm. Although Mr. Tytler is too 
good a Scot not to call Knox, “ the uncompromising and intrepid 
advocate of the Reformation,” he is too honest an historian to 
attempt to conceal the awkward coincidence of his accepting the 
Genevan invitation at this time. 


“ At this critical period,” says Mr. Tytler, “‘ when rejoicing in the success 
of his preaching, and congratulating himself that the time of the Church’s 
deliverance was drawing nigh, Knox received an invitation to become pastor 
of the Reformed Church at Geneva; and the readiness with which he obeyed 
the summons is an inexplicable circumstance in his life. Although his labours 
had been singularly rewarded, the infant congregation which he had gathered 
round him still — his nurture and protection. During his last journey 
into Angus, the threatenings of the friars and bishops had increased, and 
the clouds of persecution were gathering around him. The state of the 
reformation at Geneva, on the contrary, was prosperous. He had before 
bitterly upbraided himself for deserting his (self?)-appointed charge in the 
hour of peril ; yet he now repeated the same conduct, left his native country, 
and settled with his family on the continent. It was in vain to tell his fol- 
lowers, as he did, that if they continued in godliness, whenever they pleased 
they might command his return. They were continuing in the truth, as he 
has himself informed us ; and they earnestly but unsuccessfully endeavoured 
to detain him. The rage, indeed, of his opponents was at this time about 
to assume a deadly aspect. They had delated him as an enemy to the 
magistrates, as well as a seducer of the people, and possibly by retiring 
he saved his life: but, judging with all charity, it must be admitted, that, 
whilst his writings at this season had all the impassioned zeal, his conduct 
betrays some want of the ardent courage, of the martyr.”—Tytler, vol. vi. 
pp. 80, 81. 


Knox, no doubt, had a great respect for his own opinions on 
Church government and religion in general, but he had a far greater 
respect for his own life ; and though he might be ready to admit that 
great benefits had resulted to the Protestants from the murder of 
Wishart, as well as of Beaton, yet he hardly recognised the necessity of 
his being burnt, in order that the natural revulsion of men’s minds 
might work out good to the cause of the Reformation, and some few 
nobles might immediately lay hands on the property and lands of 
their nearest convents. 

As soon as Knox was gone, he was condemned by his opponents 
and burnt in effigy, and an attempt was made by the queen regent 
to intimidate the preachers, who had not received invitations to 
foreign congregations, by issuing a proclamation, in which certain of 
them were summoned to answer for their conduct. The multitude 
of armed barons who attended the preachers to the capital, and the 
bold defiance given to the queen regent by one of their number— 
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Chalmers of Gathgirth— when commanded to leave the capital 
and repair to the borders, compelled the regent to revoke her pro- 
clamation, and promise to judge of the controversy herself. The 
success of this demonstration on the part of the protestant nobles, and 
the tranquillity with which it was followed, induced the leaders to 
commission the prior of St. Andrew’s, afterwards the great regent 
Murray, to inform the runaway Knox, “ how they thirsted for his 
presence, and were ready to jeopard their lives for the glory of God :” 
adding, what they knew was far more effective, that “ little cruelty had 
been used against them; the influence of the friars was decreasing, 
and they had good hopes that God would augment his flock.” Knox 
accepted the invitation; and on his arrival at Dieppe, on his return, 
learnt from letters that met him there, that his presence was now 
hardly desired, as too many preferred the toleration they now en- 
joyed to the peril of a public reformation. Such symptoms of 
cowardice the reformer could not tolerate, except in his own case, 
and, consequently, by a series of impassioned letters and addresses, 
recalled the nobles to his own views, and so far encouraged them, as 
to obtain the signing of the covenant, by which open war was de- 
clared with the national Church, and toleration and compromise were 
ended. 

“ The Lords deplored their weakness; a new impulse was given to the 
cause; zeal and resolution animated their repentant followers; and on the 
third of December, 1557, that memorable bond or covenant was drawn up, 
which henceforth united the Protestants under one great association, which 
was subscribed immediately by their principal supporters, and could not be 
deserted without something like apostasy. It described, in no mild or 
measured terms, the bishops and ministers of the Roman Catholic church, as 
members of Satan, who sought to destroy the gospel of Christ and his fol- 
lowers; and declared, that they felt it to be their duty to strive in their 
Master’s cause even unto death, certain as they were of victory in him. 
For this purpose it declared, that they had entered into a solemn promise, 
in the presence of ‘ the Majesty of God and his Congregation,’ to set for- 
ward and establish, with their whole power and substance, his blessed 
word—to labour to have faithful ministers, to defend them, at the peril 
of their lives and goods, against all tyranny; and it concluded by anathe- 
matizing their adversaries, and denouncing vengeance against all the super- 
stition, oe and abominations of the Roman Church.”—Tvytler, vol. vi. 
pp. 83, 84. 

This new authority in the state soon proceeded to action. The 
Congregation, as they styled themselves, having resolved that the 
service-book of Edward VI. should be henceforth used in every 
parish church on Sundays and week-days, and such curates as could 
not read, should be displaced by the most qualified in their parish ; 
the earl of Argyle and the rest of the Lords of the Congregation 
proceeded to put these resolutions into practice wherever their power 
extended. Knox, however, still remained abroad, whilst he con- 
tinued to excite his party by letters and remonstrances. The Roman 
Catholics, seized with a deep alarm at the new feature presented in 
the contest by the formation of the Congregation, presented to the 
queen regent the treasonable nature of its declaration and subse- 
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quent acts, in openly attacking the national religion, and assuming a 
power of legislation and execution vested in parliament and its officers 
alone. The regent endeavoured to temporize, and expressed her 
disinclination to all extreme measures against the Congregation, en- 
couraging by her leniency the views of the Protestants, which it only 
required the cruel execution of Walter Miln to fix immoveably. 
The horror and indignation which the execution of that octogenarian 
Protestant excited amongst the people, and the denial of her sanction 
to such proceedings by Mary of Guise, enabled the unwearying 
agents of the Reformers to unite the majority of all classes in favour 
of their opinions. ‘The address which was presented to the queen 
regent against the “ tyranny of the state ecclesiastical,” embodies 
the views of the leaders of the Reformation at this period. 


“ «Your grace,’ said the petitioners, ‘ cannot be ignorant what controversy 
hath been, and yet is, concerning the true religion and right worshipping 
of God, and how the clergy (as they will be called) usurp to themselves such 
empire over the consciences of men, that whatsoever they command must be 
obeyed, and whatsoever they forbid, avoided, without respect to God’s 
pleasure revealed in his Word, or else there abideth for us but fagot, fire, 
and sword.’ They then noted the cruel executions of their brethren, and 
declared that, although at the time they had neither defended these martyrs, 
nor demanded a redress of their wrongs, they were now convinced that, as 
a part of that power which God had established in the realm, it was their 
duty either to ine protected them from such extremity, or to have borne 
with them open testimony to their faith. It was evident, they said, that 
abuses had grown to such a head that a public reformation was necessary, 
as well in religion as in the temporal government of the state; and they 
therefore implored her Grace and her grave council, whom they willingly 
acknowledged as the only authority placed in the realm for the correction 
of ecclesiastical and civil disorders, that she would listen to their requests, 
unless by God’s Word it could be shown that they were unjust, and ought 
to be denied.” — Tytler, vol. vi. pp. 87, 88. 


To this supplication, which seems to prove that the Congregation 
had begun to perceive that their former proceedings had been far 
from legal, certain requisitions of reformation were attached. The first 
demanded leave for the Congregation to hear common prayers, in 
public or private. The second prayed that it might be lawful for 
any one present, sufficiently well qualified, to expound the Scriptures. 
Thirdly, they demanded the administration of the sacraments in the 
vulgar tongue, and the Eucharist in both kinds: and, lastly, such a 
reformation of the lives of the clergy as was in obedience to the 
New Testament, the writings of the Fathers, and the godly laws of 
the Emperor Justinian—the three standards of their disputes with 
the Roman Catholics. Had we no other evidence, we could not fail 
of tracing in the first and second requisitions the opposing influences 
of the English and the Genevan schools: the one supported by the 
followers of Knox, the other by those of our own countrymen whom 
the persecution of Mary had driven into Scotland some years before. 
To the petitioners, Mary of Guise extended her protection, without 
either admitting or refusing their requisitions ;—a proceeding which 
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called forth the grateful forbearance of the Protestants and the bitter 
reproaches of their opponents. An offer, however, was at last made 
from the latter, to allow prayers and baptism in the vulgar tongue in 
their private assemblies, on the admission of the mass, purgatory, and 
prayers to the saints, by the Protestants. The terms were of 
course rejected, and the Congregation became petitioners to the Par- 
liament of December 1558. 

In the supplication which the leaders of the Congregation then 
presented, some important requests were annexed. ‘They desired 
the suspension of the acts against heretics until the determination of 
the points in dispute by a general council; praying that all Church- 
men should in the mean time be confined to accusing, and not 
allowed to judge; and that all so accused should be carried before a 
temporal judge, by whom, after a full defence and exposition of their 
views, they should not be condemned unless proved by the Word of 
God to have erred from the faith necessary to salvation. The remon- 
strances of the queen regent, as to the danger of raising such points 
at that time, obtained the withdrawal of the petition ; and the Lords 
of the Congregation remained contented with the presentation of a 
protest to the parliament. In this instrument, after alluding to the 
controversies of the time, and their frequent complaints of the 
unprofitableness and idolatry of many ceremonies, they stated their 
intention of seeking redress in this parliament, and the withdrawal 
of their petition in consequence of the troubles of the time. But 
fearful of this act being misrepresented, they protested the lawfulness 
of continuing in the scriptural faith, without incurring danger of life — 
or lands for the neglect of the acts of parliament in favour of their 
adversaries ; and, in conclusién, they declared that no blame ought 
to attach to them should any tumults arise in consequence of the 
delay of the necessary reformation. This returning boldness in the 
Congregation was due to two events: the one, the evident proximity 
of danger from the side of the regent, which they could not but 
perceive must be met by force; the other, the sudden revulsion of 
feeling in favour of their views in England, occasioned by the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth to the English throne. 

The ascendency of the Guises over the mind of the queen regent 
soon manifested itself. A blow was to be struck at Elizabeth, and 
through the side of Scotland, as one link in a great chain extending 
from Madrid to Rome, by which the Roman faith was to be re- 
united. For a time, Mary remained firm; but at last her 
brothers, the cardinal and the duke, aided by the clergy in Scot- 
land, overcame her better resolution, and bent her to their plans. 
When the Lords of the Congregation renewed their petition, in the 
spring of the year 1559, and at the same time required the election of 
the bishops by the votes of the gentry, and of the priests by the 
parishioners, they not only met with a decided refusal, but the Synod, 
at the same time, issued an injunction against the use of any other 
language than the Latin in the public services. ‘This the regent followed 
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up with a proclamation of general conformity and daily resort to the 
mass, and a summons to the most distinguished of the preachers to 
appear before the Parliament at Stirling, and abide their trials. 

The temporary moderation on the part of the regent, which the 
bold language of Glencairn and Campbell produced, was soon destroyed 
by the conduct of the men of Perth and the malapert reply of lord 
Ruthven; and May having been assigned for the trials of the 
preachers, Knox returned to take his stand with his brethren. This 
may seem a bold step on his part: much, however, of the danger 
disappears, when we consider by what powerful nobles, and large 
masses of the people, the reformed faith was now embraced, and 
with what confidence it could look to the effectual support of Eng- 
Jand in the case of attack. 

The treachery of the regent towards the leaders of the Congrega- 
tion who had accompanied their preachers to Stirling, went far 
towards occasioning the sacrilegious outbreak which followed Knox's 
sermon in the cathedral of Perth, and in precipitating that war 
between the Congregation and the Crown, by which the French were 
eventually expelled from the land, and the party ot the Reformation 
firmly established. That war was begun by the march of the queen 
regent on Perth, about the middle of May, with the ostensible pur- 
pose of punishing the sacrilege of the men of that city, and avenging 
the destruction of the shrines in the cathedral, and the spoiling of 
the monasteries of the Grey and Black Friars and the royal founda- 
tion of the Carthusians. The bold remonstrances, addresses, and 
anathemas of the Congregation brought to their aid the troops of the 
earl of Glencairn, and enabled them to obtain from the Regent thie 
terms of the Convention of Perth. No one, it was agreed, was to 
suffer for the late doings; toleration was guaranteed ; and the French 
garrison were to depart the city with the queen. The violation of 
these terms by the regent, by the means of a disgraceful quibble, 
detached the Lord James and the duke of Argyle from her party, 
and brought on that powerful meeting at St. Andrew’s, in June, 
where, for the first time, we discover a new principle in the conduct 
of the Reformers—the defence of Scotland against the dominations 
of the French troops, by which the regent wielded her tyrannical 
power. The duty, too, of destruction had been now fully recognised 
by the preachers and their adherents; and hardly a sermon ensued 
but with scenes of violence. Altars, shrines, painted glass, and 
images, went down before the eloquence of Knox, Douglas, and 
Willock ; and every little town in Fife had already had its purgation 
from idolatry. Knox’s greatest effort was reserved for St. Andrew's, 
where, in defiance of the threats of the archbishop, and the remon- 
strances of his own party, he hounded on the people, from the 
pulpit, to the work of demolition, who, nothing loath, and encouraged 
by their chief magistrates, soon levelled the wealthy monasteries of 
the Dominicans and Franciscans to the ground. Again the forces 
of the regent and the Congregation were drawn up in battle array, 
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and again a hollow truce obtained for the former that delay in which 
she trusted. No sooner, however, were the latter assured that the 
regent had no intentions of redeeming her promises, than, influenced 
by the accession of Sir W. Kirkaldy, a brave and experienced soldier, 
they laid siege to Perth; and within twenty-four hours of the open- 
ing of the batteries, Lord Ruthven planted the standard of the Con- 
gregation on the walls of the city. 


“The Lords of the Congregation were now to discover that it was 
infinitely more easy to excite than to direct or check the fury of the people. 
In the immediate vicinity of Perth was the abbey church of Scone, regarded 
with peculiar reverence, as the spot in which, for many centuries, the 
Scottish monarchs had held the ceremony of their coronation. Beside it 
stood the palace of the Bishop of Moray, a prelate of profligate life, and 
hated by the men of Dundee (who had assisted in the capture of Perth) as 
a chief instrument in the martyrdom of Walter Miln. It was thought 
proper, therefore, that some ‘order’ should be taken with him; and a mes- 
sage was sent by the leaders of the Congregation, requiring him to join 
them, with his servants, otherwise they would neither spare nor save his 
abbey. He consented to this, and added, that not only would he meet 
them with all his force, but vote with them against the clergy in Parlia- 
ment. But before his answer arrived, the citizens of Dundee had seized 
their weapons, and rushed forward to the abbey, followed by Knox and 
their chief magistrates, who in vain attempted to restrain them. It was 
the earnest wish of the Reformer and the leaders of the Protestants to save 
both the palace and the abbey, and in this they so far succeeded, that 
nothing but the images were pulled down. Argyle and Moray then drew 
off the multitude, and receiving intelligence, in the evening, that the queen 
regent meditated to garrison Stirling, and pre-occupy the passes of the 
Forth, sv as to prevent a junction between the northern Reformers and their 
lowland brethren, these two leaders made a rapid night march to, took ~ 
possession of, the town, and, according to the expression then commonly 
used, purged it of idolatry. Their absence was fatal to Scone. Some of 
the poor, in the hope of spoil, and others with a lingering wish of ven- 
geance, returned on the morrow, and began to prowl about the abbey. The 
prelate, in the interval, had barricaded his mansion; his servants had armed 
themselves; and a citizen of Dundee approaching near the ‘ girnel,’ or 
granary, was thrust through with a rapier, by one reported to be the son 
of the prelate. In a moment, all was tumult: the air rang with shouts and 
cries of vengeance—the story flew to Perth—a multitude, which no power 
could control, attacked the ecclesiastical palace and the abbey—and within 
a few hours both were in flames. Many even of the most zealous leaders 
lamented this destruction, and Knox appears personally to have exerted 
himself to prevent it.”— Tyéler, vol. vi. pp. 113, 114. 


The well known predisposition on the part of Elizabeth, with 
whom Knox and the other leaders were now in correspondence, 
induced the regent to retreat to Dunbar, and not to attempt either 
to drive the Lord James out of Stirling, small as was his army, or 
to defend the capital. Onward, therefore, went the army of the 
Congregation, and having purged Linlithgow of its idolatries, entered 
Edinburgh in triumph, on the twenty-ninth of June, 1559. 

According to the letters of Kirkaldy and Knox to Sir Henry 
Percy, the Congregation at this time meant neither sedition, nor yet 
tebellion against any constituted authority; but sought the legal 
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establishment of the reformed religion, the expulsion of the French 
troops from Scotland, and a league, offensive and defensive, with 
Elizabeth. They had indeed aided in destroying many ecclesiastical 
buildings, and permitted the destruction of many more; but as yet 
their hands were clean from the appropriation of Church property, 
which, in imitation of the English Parliament, they were ready to 
make over to the crown, on its consent being given to a general 
Reformation. The regent, on the other hand, publicly charged 
them with sedition and treason under a religious pretence, and with 
a desire of raising their leader, the Lord James, to the throne, which 
caused some to fall away from them, and among these, the late 
governor, the duke of Chastelherault. ‘These desertions, added to the 
cautiousness of Cecil, gave courage to the party of the regent, and 
so far influenced the Protestants, that, when Mary of Guise advanced 
against the capital, they surrendered it to her, on the condition of 
toleration to its inhabitants. 

It is very clear that neither party intended to keep the terms of 
the convention of Edinburgh ; but regarded them merely as oppor- 
tunities for strengthening their respective positions. And, whilst 
the regent renewed her solicitations for aid from her brothers in 
France, Knox and his friends were in constant communication with 
the agents of Elizabeth, and endeavouring, by every means in their 
power, to obtain from her, not only assistance of men, aims, and 
horses, but the grant of pensions to the leading nobles. The instruc- 
tions of Knox, in his visit to Sir James Crofts, which Mr. Tytler has 
given at some length, prove this assertion. Cecil, however, was not 
to be hurried; the time had not arrived for an open outbreak with 
the queen regent; but yet much good miglit come of the distur- 
bances: therefore, whilst Elizabeth wrote letters to Mary of Guise, 
beseeching her to promote the peace of her kingdom, she sent, at 
the same time, other letters to the Lords of the Congregation, advising 
open rebellion against the regent, and expressing her astonishment 
that they had not more vigorously exerted themselves for the great 
objects they had in view. What Elizabeth aimed at was to distress 
France, through Scotland, and to destroy the influences of the 
Guises in that country. She by no means desired the establishment 
of the Reformation on the principles of the Congregation, well 
assured of the too great prevalence of Calvinistic opinions among 
the leaders and preachers of that body. By degrees, the Congre- 
gation began to entertain Elizabeth’s views regarding a change of 
the government; and it was not long before they established a 
council, and waited only for a full agreement with England to 
depose the queen regent, and place one of their own friends in her 
stead. The Congregation favoured the son of the late governor, Arran, 
a man unsuited and wanting in every respect. 

“ But Elizabeth” [says Mr.Tytler], “and still more, her able minister, 


Cecil, had their eyes upon another and very different person—the Lord 
James, natural son of James V., afterwards the noted regent, Murray, and 
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regarded even at this time, when he had not completed his twenty-sixth 
year, as the most influential leader in the Congregation. There is every 
reason to believe that his attachment to the principles of the Reformation 
was sincere, and that at first he proposed no other end in taking so promi- 
nent a lead than to procure liberty of conscience, and the free exercise of his 
religion for himself and his adherents. But personal ambition and the love 
of power were 7 planted in his character; his mind was one of no 
ordinary cast ; and when he began to busy himself in public life, a very 
short period sufficed to make him feel his talents, and take pleasure in the 
eminence they conferred upon him. Educated for the Church, at first in his 
own country, and afterwards at the schools in France, he acquired habits of 
study and a cultivation of mind superior to the barons by whom he was 
surrounded. He had early attached to himself some of those able and 
unscrupulous men who at that time were to be found in the profession of 
the law or in the Church—men who combined the craft and intrigue of 
civilized life with the ferocity of a still feudal age. But whilst he used their 
assistance, his own powers of application were so great as scarcely to 
require it: his acquaintance with European politics, superior to most of 
those with whom he acted, enabled him to transact business, and conduct 
his correspondence with uncommon clearness, brevity, and precision. His 
knowledge of human nature was profound: he possessed that rapid intuitive 
insight into the dispositions of those with whom he acted, which taught him 
to select with readiness, and to employ with success, those best calculated 
to carry forward his designs: and 1t was his peculiar art to appear to do 
nothing, whilst in truth he did it all. There was a bluntness, openness, and 
honesty about his manner which disarmed suspicion, and disposed men to 
unbosom themselves to him with equal readiness and sincerity; yet when 
the conference was ended, they were often surprised to find that the confi- 
dence had been altogether on one side: they had revealed their own pur- 
poses—Murray, with all his apparent frankness, had betrayed none of his 
secrets. There is, perhaps, no kind of man more dangerous in public life 
than he who conceals matured purposes under a negligent and careless 
exterior; and if to this we add, that his talents in war were of a superior 
order,—that he was brave almost to rashness,—that his address was digni- 
fied, and his countenance noble and kingly, —we shall be at no loss to com- 
prehend the extraordinary influence which such a man acquired, not only 
over his own party, but in England and on the continent.”—Vol. vi. pp. 


135, 136. 


Long as is this extract, we believe few will find fault with us for 
giving in full this perfect and elaborate character of the famous 
Murray, the man whom Cecil and our queen had already marked out 
as the future governor of Scotland. 

The Congregation having now determined on deposing Mary the 
regent, Elizabeth advanced her money for their assistance in time to 
counterbalance the support which the queen regent had lately re- 
ceived from France, in men, arms, and money. And now the duke 
of Chastelherault having been brought over to the Protestants, the 
Congregation assembled their forces, and, fifteen thousand strong, 

‘marched on Edinburgh; and having, on the retreat of Mary to 
Leith, occupied the city, erected two councils, the one for civil, the 
other for religious matters. ‘The former council forthwith sent a 
message to the regent, bidding her send away all foreigners and men- 
at-arms from Leith, and leave the town free to her subjects. The 
demand was of course rejected, and the Congregation were bidden by 
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the mouth of the lion herald to depart from their assembling toge- 
ther. All clearly perceived that the scabbard was now thrown away, 
and that force must be met by force alone. In full congregation, 
they debated the question of the deposition of the regent ; and when 
Willock and Knox had given their opinions, as their teachers of re- 
ligion, in favour of the motion, a message was sent by the herald, 
who had been detained for the purpose, commanding Mary to resign 
her authority by virtue of an act of suspension which the Congrega- 
tion had publicly proclaimed. 

Misfortunes began to gather round the Congregation, and notwith- 
standing the money which Elizabeth now advanced with great alacrity, 
dissensions crept in among their troops, and the discipline of the 
French auxiliaries turned the scale in the regent’s favour. In less 
than twenty days from the act for suspending the powers of the 
regent, the Congregation had retreated from the capital, and the 
regent entered Edinburgh in triumph. 

Their present distresses subjected the Protestants to the demands of 
Elizabeth ; and Knox and Balnaves having consented to omit all 
mention of the intended reformation in religion in their supplications 
to the queen for aid, and to request her assistance, in the name of the 
Congregation, on the sole ground of the tyranny of the French 
troops, and the supposed scheme of subjugating Scotland and after- 
wards England to France, Cecil assured them that orders had now 
been given for the immediate advance of an English fleet and army 
to cooperate with the reduced forces of the Congregation. In the 
beginning of January, 1560, the treaty between Elizabeth and the 
confederate lords was signed, by which she took them under her pro- 
tection, so long as they recognised Mary of Scotland for their queen, 
and retained inviolate the rights of the crown. In April, Lord Grey 
led the auxiliary army into Scotland, and the siege of Leith was com- 
menced. But success did not attend their efforts, and it is difficult 
to conjecture what might have been the results of the defection of 
Huntley and the coldness of several of the leading nobles with whom 
the regent had now expressed her wish to negotiate, had not death 
suddenly removed the leader of the French party. Anxiety and fatigue 
had worn out her constitution, and though in a situation to have 
exacted good for her party, as she saw death approaching, Mary of 
Guise sought to compose the troubles of her kingdom: at her 
request, the leaders of the Congregation were sent for. 


“The duke, the earls of Argyle, Marshal, and Glencairn, and the Lord 
James, immediately repaired to the castle, and, entering her bed chamber, 
were welcomed by the dying queen with a kindness and cordiality which 
deeply moved them. She expressed her grief for the distracted state of the 
nation, and advised them to send both the French and English forces out of 
the kingdom ; she declared her unfeigned concern that matters had been 
pushed to such extremities; ascribed it to the perverse counsels of the 
French cabinet, which she found herself obliged to obey, and denounced the 
crafty and interested policy of Huntley, who had interrupted the conference 
at Preston, when she herself was ready to have agreed to their proposals. 
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She recommended to them a faithful adherence to their league with France, 
which was in no degree inconsistent with, but rather necessarily arose out 
of, the obedience they owed to their lawful sovereign and the maintenance of 
their national liberty. To these advices she added many endearing expres- 
sions, and with tears asked pardon of all whom she had in any way offended, 
declaring that she herself freely forgave the injuries she might have 
received, and trusted they should all meet with the same forgiveness at the 
bar of God. She then, with an expression full of sweetness, though her 
countenance was pallid and emaciated, embraced and kissed the nobles one 
by one, extending her hand to those of infenor rank who stood by, as a 
token of dying charity. The hardy barons, who had so lately opposed her 
with the bitterest rancour, were dissolved in tears; they earnestly requested 
her to send for some godly man from whom she might receive not onl 
consolation, but instruction ; and on the succeeding day she willingly md 
mitted a visit from Willock. Mild in his manner, yet faithful to his belief, 
the minister spoke to the dying princess of the efficacy of the death of 
Christ, and the abomination of the mass as a relic of idolatry. To the first 
point, she assured him that she looked for salvation in no other way than 
in and through the death of our Saviour ; to the second, she quietly declined 
to give an answer; and on the succeeding day expired, full of faith and 
hope.” —Tytler, vi. 163, 164. 

Thus died Mary of Guise, whose sound and clear intellect, good 
heart, and forgiving temper, would have composed the differences of 
her kingdom, had she not been compelled by circumstances in other 
countries to adopt the violent principles of the house of Guise, and 
allowed her councils to be swayed by the intrigues of that family. 
Forgiving as she had been on her death-bed, her enemies were not 
equally generous; the intolerant rancour of the preachers followed 
even to her burial, and they who claimed toleration for themselves, 
and cried out for freedom from persecution, would not allow the 
clergy of that faith in which she had died to perform their accustomed 
ceremonies over the tomb of their deceased queen. After some 
delay, her corpse was carried to France, where it obtained that 
christian burial which had been denied to it in Scotland. With the 
queen regent the power and the religion of the Roman Catholics fell. 

Within a few days after the death of the regent,—all parties 
being completely averse from the continuance of the war,—-the com- 
missioners of England and France met at Edinburgh for the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace. ‘Treat with the Congregation as a 
recognised authority the queen of Scotland could not; nor could she 
recognise the treaty of Berwick, between Elizabeth and them, without 
a serious compromise of her dignity. After many angry meetings 
and discussions, the superior diplomacy of Cecil obtained the required 
terms for the Congregation, and at the same time the queen preserved 
her dignity by the omission of any formal declaration of the reasons 
of the concessions. An act of oblivion was to cover all acts for the 
last two years, and a general peace and reconciliation between the 
nobles of both faiths was to ensue. Those amongst the lords who 
had Jands in France were to be restored to their possessions, and 
redress was to be given by parliament to those ecclesiastics who had 
suffered injury ; for the future, no foreign troops were to abide in 
the land, and the government was to be committed to a council 
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during the absence of the queen in France; the last clause provided 
for the assembling of a parliament in the succeeding month, for which 
a commission was to be sent from France; but it was added, that 
this meeting of the Estates should be as lawful as if the same had 
been convoked by the command of the king and queen of France. 
Such were the main terms of the treaty of Edinburgh, which occa- 
sioned the first national recognition of the Reformation in Scotland. 

Although there were no express provisions in favour of the Pro- 
testants, but, on the other hand, a protection and restoration of 
property for the professors of the ancient faith, yet the Lords of the 
Congregation could not fail of perceiving the advantage, both per- 
sonally and politically, which Cecil had secured for them, in the 
universality of the act of oblivion, and the provision for the imme- 
diate meeting of the Estates, whilst as yet the cause of the Reformers 
was encircled with the glory of their late successes. 

On the tenth of August the Estates assembled, greatly augmented 
in their numbers by the presence and admission of above a hundred 
of the lesser barons, who for some time had ceased to claim their 
privilege, but who now petitioned for and obtained their right of 
sitting and voting in parliament. On the admission of these barons, 
among whom the principles of the Reformation had made the 
greatest progress, the Church party raised the objection of the want 
of the commission from France, without which they argued the 
meeting of the Estates was invalid. After a week’s debate, it was 
declared, by a large majority, that the clause in the late treaty ren- 
dered this meeting as valid without the commission as with it. On 
this many departed from the parliament, and very few of the spiritual 
estate attended at the succeeding meetings. 

The Reformers knew their strength, and were prepared to use the 
opportunity now accorded to them. Having chosen the lords of the 
articles almost exclusively from their own body, and denied redress 
to the spiritual estate, when it was declared that many whom they 
had chosen as spiritual lords of the articles were mere laymen, they 
followed up their work by the presentation of their petition to the 
parliament. Those who bear in mind the intimate connexion be- 
tween Knox and Geneva, and his eager adoption of the principles 
of Calvin, and call to mind the persecution of Servetus, and the 
tyrannical edicts which Calvin enforced on the unfortunate citizens 
of Geneva, will be in no great degree astonished at the persecuting 
spirit which the petition demonstrates to have been prevalent amongst 
the leaders of the Scottish Reformation. 


“It prayed,” says Mr. Tytler, “ that the doctrines professed by the 
Roman Catholic Church, and tyrannically maintained by the clergy, should be 
condemned and abolished ; and, amongst the errors, it particularly enume- 
rated transubstantiation, the adoration of Christ’s body under the form of 
bread, the merit of good works, purgatory, pilgrimages, and poees to de- 
parted saints, It declared that God, of his great mercy, by the light of his 
Word, had demonstrated to no small number within the realm, the pestife- 
rous errors of the Romish Church; errors which the ministers of that Church 
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had maintained by fire and sword, and which brought damnation on the 
souls that embraced them. It stated, in strong and coarse language, that 
the sacraments of our Lord were shamefully abused by that Roman harlot, 
by whom the true discipline of the Church was extinguished; and pro- 
ceeded to give an appalling picture of the corrupt lives of those who called 
themselves the clergy. Embracing the whole Papal Church in one sweeping 
anathema, the petitioners offered to prove that, in ‘all the rabble of the 
clergy,’ there was not one lawful minister of the Word of God, and the 
practices of the Apostles and the primitive Church were to be taken as 
authority upon this point. Jt denominated them thieves and murderers, rebels, 
traitors, and adulterers, living in all manner of abominations, and unworthy to be 
suffered in any reformed commonwealth. Lastly, using that blessed name 
which ought to be the bond of love and charity, as an incitement to railing 
and persecution, i¢ called upon parliament, in the bowels of Jesus Christ, to 
employ the victory which it had obtained with wholesome vigour ; to compel the 
body of the Romish Clergy to answer these accusations now brought against them ; 
to pronounce them unworthy of authority in the Church of God, and expel them 
Sor ever from having a voice or vote in the great council of the nation ;—in con- 
clusion, it virtually declared that this petition was not theirs, but God's, who 
craved this by his servants ; and it prayed Him to give them an upright heart 
and a right understanding of the request made through them.” —Vol. vi. p. 180. 


Violent and impious as this petition was, there can be little doubt 
that it would have received the sanction of the majority of the Estates, 
had it not contained a clause, calling upon the nobles to restore the 
patrimony of the Church to the uses to which it had been originally 
designed—the support of ministers, the restoration of godly learning, 
and the assistance of the poor. This was an unpalatable doctrine 
to the lords, who, according to the exclamation of Lethington, were 
not prepared “now to forget themselves, and bear the barrow to 
build the house of God.” Not but what they recognised the precept 
of Scripture, that the “ labourer was worthy of his hire ;” they only 
differed in their interpretation of the word labourer; and took the 
liberty of considering, that as the Reformation—as far as men were 
concerned—had been promoted and sustained by the arms of the 
nobles and their retainers, more than by the preaching of godly 
ministers or the education of pious men, they were entitled to so 
much of the wealth of the Church as was equivalent to their services. 
And then, as they were their own judges in this point, and admitted 
to the fullest extent their right of private judgment, each noble 
adjudged his services to be equal to the wealth of the abbey which 
lay nearest to his castle. 

Leaving, therefore, the practical part of the question, and retaining 
the wealth they had stolen, the majority of the Estates commanded the 
ministers to draw up a confession of their faith, or a brief summary 
of the doctrines they considered wholesome, true, and necessary to be 
believed and received within the realm. Within four days the godly 
ministers had decided what they ought to believe, and presented to 
the parliament that volume of articles called the Confession of Faith. 
As articles of faith were matters of little moment, if not of perfect in- 
difference, to the majority of the nobles, and as it was of the utmost 
consequence to them to quiet the people, lest the cry for the restora- 
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tion of the Church property should become too powerful to be resisted, 
they were most eager for the immediate adoption of the Confession of 
Faith. And when those among their own body and some few of 
the bishops complained of the length of the book, and the abstruse 
nature of many of the doctrines which it contained, and which they 
were now to approve or condemn without a day’s consideration, 
they were cried down by their opponents; and some among the 
Protestants hesitated not to threaten their relations with death, if 
they persisted in their opposition. Finding opposition fruitless, 
some few of the nobles and the clergy gave in their protests, and 
the Confession of Faith was immediately sanctioned by the Estates. 

The Reformers having thus obtained legal sanction for their doc- 
trines,- proceeded to exact a similar sanction for a Protestant per- 
secution, by an act by which they abolished the mass, and inflicted 
the punishments of confiscation, banishment, and death, on any one 
who should dare to attend that service; thus proving how natural 
it is to man, when resting on his own private judgment, to complain 
of persecution when in dependance, and to enforce the same practice 
against others when endowed with power to do good or evil. 

It was not, however, against the prelates and professors of the 
Roman Catholic faith that this intolerance, except in action, was 
confined. Our own hierarchy was constantly denounced as hardly 
one remove from and nearly as corrupt as that of Rome herself. 

“Tn a letter addressed by Goodman, originally a minister of the English 
Church, but now one of the most active preachers of the Congregation, to 
Cecil, he exhorted that powerful statesman to ‘abolish all the relics of supersti- 
tion and idolatry which, to the grief and scandal of the godly, were stilt retained in 
England, and (alluding probably to Bonner and Gardiner) not to suffer the 
bloody bishops and known murderers of God's people and your dear brethren to 
live, upon whom God hath expressly pronounced sentence of death, for the execu- 
tion of which he hath committed the sword into your hands, who are now placed 
in authority.’ ‘It was this delay, this leniency in Cecil, that sticketh,’ so he de- 
clared, ‘ most in the hearts of many.’ —Tytler, vi. p. 186. 


Influenced by such a spirit as this, the ministers proceeded to 
draw up the famous Book of. Discipline, by which the election of 
ministers was committed to the people; and all other ceremonies of 
ordination were abolished “as not necessary,” save an examination 
of the candidate by certain ministers and elders, mainly on the con- 
troversy with Rome, and generally upon the whole extent of sound 
Christian doctrine. The same book appointed readers in various 
parishes, simply to read the Common Prayers and the Scriptures ; 
and having divided the country into ten dioceses, appointed ten 
superintendants over them—a kind of ambulatory bishops, who were 
te preach three times a week, to inquire into the life of ministers, 
the manners of the people, the provision for the poor, and the 
instruction of the youth; in which latter duty they were to be assisted 
by the erection of public grammar schools in every parish throughout 
the country, in which the Catechism of Geneva was to be taught. 
This Book of Discipline, involving matters of practice, was as vigor- 
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ously and bitterly opposed by the nobles, as the Confession of Faith 
had been eagerly supported. 

“‘ Some of the nobles and barons positively refused to subscribe it ; others, 
who dreaded the punishment of their vices, or the curtailing of their 
revenues, mocked at its provisions, and pronounced them devout imagina- 
tions. ‘The cause,’ says Knox, ‘we have before declared; some were 
licentious, some had greedily gripped the possessions of the Church, and 
others thought that they would not lack their part of Christ’s coat 
The chief great man,’ he continues, ‘that professed Christ and refused to 
subscribe the Book of Discipline, was the Lord Erskine. And no wonder; 
for. besides that he had a very evil woman to his wife, if the poor, the 
schools, and the ministry of the Church had their own, his kitchen would 
lack two parts and more of that he now unjustly possesseth.’.... There 
were none within the realm more unmerciful to the poor ministers than those 
which had the greatest rents of the churches.” —Tytler, vi. 188-9. 


This characteristic letter of Knox enables us fully to compre- 
hend the spirit in which this parliament acted, and with what a 
harmony of purpose the majority rapturously admitted and sanctioned 
the Confession of Faith, the acts against the pope and the mass, and 
the ordinances against those leases by which the clergy endeavoured to 
save the Church lands and revenues from spoliation, and equally re- 
jected the remonstrances of the clergy and the Book of Discipline of 
the ministers. 

Such were the principal proceedings of that parliament, by which 
the Reformation received its first national sanction; a parliament 
which was called by virtue, indeed, of a treaty which provided for its 
legality in the absence of a commission from France, but called before 
that treaty, under which that legality was to be granted, had received 
the sanction of one of the contracting parties. We have now ful- 
filled our first intention of bringing down the history of the Scottish 
Reformation to the parliamentary sanction in the year 1560, and 
conclude, for the present, our remarks on the sixth volume of Mr. 
Tytler’s valuable and interesting history. 





The Sunday Service of the Methodists, with other Occasional Services. 
London: Mason. 


WE have not chosen the Wesleyan Prayer Book as the heading of 
this article, that we may pronounce upon its merits, or compare its 
contents with those of “The Book of Common Prayer and Adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church, according to the use of the United Church of England and 
Ireland ; together with the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as 
they are to be sung or said in Churches ; and the form and manner of 
making, ordaining, and consecrating of Bishops, Priests,and Deacons ;” 
or that we may minutely point out the variations between the two, 
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and enlarge upon the differences between Wesleyan Methodism and 
the Church, as they are thus exhibited. So far is all this from our 
purpose, that we propose to consider the history and system of 
methodism, not as militating against the Church, but as testifying, 
however unwillingly, in her favour: and we know not how we could 
find, or well hope to find, a stronger example of this indirect and 
unwilling testimony than the adoption, in good part, of the solemn 
services of the Church, by which they have declared it to be a 
privilege to approach the Almighty in the same terms that the 
Church does; and to repeat, now they have arrived at their per- 
fection, and at the stature of a self-supported society, the lessons of 
devotion which they learned while yet they lisped their tender prayers 
at the bidding of the Church. Far superior must they be to us, of 
course, by this time; for, beginning with the assumption of great su- 
periority, and dwelling much on their own “ perfection,” while they 
were yet but an infant society, they must by this time have grown 
into a giant strength and an angelic purity: yet still, in their solemn 
addresses to the throne of majesty and of grace, they can find 
nothing better than we are privileged to use: nothing better certainly, 
because nothing else; and it may be something far inferior, because 
much is omitted that at least seems to us both beautiful and im- 
portant. But, we repeat it, we omit for the present our differences, 
and only speak of the truths to which that form of dissent which 
is properly called methodism bears a powerful testimony. 

We must first state the principle on which we proceed. We 
conccive, then, that wherever any great religious movement has taken 
much, and especially when it has taken lasting hold of society, it has 
been rather from the exaggeration of some striking and important 
truth, than from the bare inculcation of error. Every heresy has its 
bright as well as its dark side; and often we find it witnessing, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of truths which were perhaps beginning for a 
season to drop out of men’s minds, and to cease to influence their 
conduct. In short, heresy is often rather exaggerated truth, than 
bare positive error. Thus, for instance, the Arian heresy grew out 
of the jealousy of some individuals for the honour of God the Father; 
and it was by the stress which it laid on the first article of the creed, 
that it commended itself to the reception of many, and maintained 
its hold by argument, even before it had imperial influence on its 
side ; and though nothing can justify the denial of the proper divinity 
of the Son, yet the heresy of the Arians has certainly a fairer aspect 
than that of mere God-denying blasphemy. So again the Sabellians 
did not simply and at once deny the Trinity of persons in the God- 
head, but they were surprised into this error by that jealousy for the 
honour of the Son, which they thought best served by making Him 
one with the Father; a better aspect, surely, of their erroneous 
theology than that in which catholic Christians are obliged to present 
it, when they refute it polemically, or dogmatically denounce it. 

Not that heresiarchs of these or any other sects are justified by: 
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such considerations. Their matured systems are still the offspring of 
wilfulness and pride, and not of mistaken but venial jealousy for the 
truth. They begin, perhaps, by too violent or unguarded a statement 
of what they think is catholic theology. If their minds are rather 
acute than impetuous, they refine too far, or illustrate too nearly, 
still believing that they are holding and illustrating the truth: but 
their error in morals is this, that they would thrust their services on 
the Church, instead of humbly offering them; and when they are 
rebuked by authority, they become disputatious instead of compliant ; 
confirmed in error, instead of humbled for their fall ; more exceedingly 
pertinacious, instead of simply earnest and sincere. The zeal and acute- 
ness which the Church has rebuked, because of their false application, 
they employ thereafter, not nominally, but actually against her ; that 
is, in the pertinacious maintenance of their own positions. 'Thence- 
forth they are not merely mistaken, but criminally engaged in the 
propagation of error; and, according to their influence and power to 
carry others with them, they are leaders of a cabal within the Church, 
or heresiarchs, giving a name and distinctive dogmas to a new sect. 

Still, bad as this result is, it were foolish not to see in it this 
much at least of good: that wherever there is a heresy thus ori- 
ginating in the disproportionate inculcation of a catholic doctrine, 
there is a witness for the truth which that heresy exaggerates ; and 
that too with this additional circumstance, that it evinces also a 
craving of the human mind, and proves the aptitude of a certain 
phase of divine truth to satisfy it. It is thus with the contending 
doctrines of free-grace and of free-will, both true in their measure, 
but still exaggerated,—the one by the Calvinist, the other by the Pe- 
lagian,—and both taking very strong hold on multitudes, because each 
has a responsive chord in the heart of man. Each, then, has its 
strenuous witness in the several parties who make it their watchword ; 
and each is displayed in its experimental power, for the warning of 
those who would too readily adopt it alone, and for the instruction of 
those who would keep the right way, the middle path, in sobriety 
and truth. 

Much the same process is observable in those separations from the 
Church which arise, in the first instance, rather from differences in 
practice than from error in doctrine. Persons with ardent and en- 
thusiastic minds (we use the word enthusiastic in its good sense) are 
struck with the inherent beauty and moral excellence of some course 
of life or other, and with the nobleness of a higher flight of virtue 
than most members of the Church attain to; and in the working out 
of their own system of perfection, they clash, at first unawares, with 
some ecclesiastical rule, or even with some essential doctrine of the 
Church. The greatest stumbling-block of such men has been the doc- 
trine which our blessed Lord, as if anticipating the arguments of such 
sectaries, has so often and so strongly inculcated,—the mixture of 
evil with the good in the Church, of good and bad fishes in the net, 
of tares among the wheat in the field. Now, we need by no means 
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hesitate to admit the integrity of a man who is shocked at the visible 
condition of the Church in this respect, nor believe that he is at once 
and without premeditation a sectarian, if he seeks some new and un- 
tried method of purifying that portion at least of the corrupt body 
which Providence seems to have placed within his influence; and if 
he becomes something extravagant in his plans, something fanatical 
in his conduct, we may freely admit his integrity, though we doubt his 
wisdom. We may rejoice in the witness which he affords of the 
necessity of holiness, and may even go along with him with unmixed 
admiration, until he begins to anathematize others, as well as to 
stimulate his companions in the same zealous conduct. He may be 
as energetic within rule as he will; but if he steps beyond rule, 
then wilfulness and disobedience are as the dead fly in the apothecary’s 
ointment. He may labour all that he can within the Church ; for, 
so doing, he is still a labourer in the vineyard; and he may and 
should strive to be the best in the vineyard: but out of the vineyard 
he must not step, under the pretence of being better than the rest 
of the labourers, for whosoever gathereth not with the Lord’s servants 
scattereth. If, however, he have done so, and become a leader of 
sectaries, rather than a subordinate centre of life and energy within 
the Church, still there is a view of his character that we may take 
better than that of a mere apostate, and there is a use which we may 
make of that very development of his principles which we deprecate : 
for if it does not excuse him, it at least condemns the laxity from 
which the offence first came; if it does not prove the perfection of 
his own character, it does at least prove how miglity is that claim 
upon man’s reverence and love, of a high tone of moral and religious 
excellence ; and if it does not establish the lawfulness of schism, it 
may suggest an expedient by which the Church may moderate the 
fanaticism, and retain the service and allegiance of her zealous sons. 
Now the party which John Wesley gathered around him, and 
which has grown into the sect of methodists, partakes somewhat of 
the character both of separatists for differences of conduct, and of 
disturbers of the harmony of christian religion, by the exaggeration 
of particular articles of belief. In other words, they appear in the 
double character of heretics and of schismatics: yet wherein they 
differ from the Church and wherein they agree; nay more, wherein they 
retain and wherein they have deserted their own early principles and 
conduct, they still, directly or indirectly, afford a very strong witness to 
catholic truth, to catholic communion, and to a sound ecclesiastical 
polity. John Wesley himself, (who was so far from being a methodist 
according to the present form of methodism, that he protested against 
it again and again,) exaggerated certain truths, till ~ became errors 
as he taught them; but these very truths he was led to make so 
disproportionately prominent from the obscurity into which they had 
fallen, so that he may be accounted almost as much a witness of the 
truth as an originator of false doctrine. ‘Taking into consideration 
the state of religion, even in the Church, at the time at which he 
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commenced his erratic course, his doctrines of conversion, of as- 
surance, and of perfection will scarcely surprise us. Indifference of 
the lowest kind had crept over the whole fabric of the Church ; 
orthodoxy was little better, in the aspect which it wore in the world, 
than desiccated theology ; christian ethics were as little understood 
almost as they were practised ;* and mysteries were, as they were set 
before the people, of a wretchedly cold and heathenish complexion. 
Men scarcely dreamed of aspiring at a high order of character, either 
in religion or in morals; and to appear visibly to protest against the 
laxity and immorality, against the coldness and indiffvrence which 
reigned on all sides, was to brave the sneers of the world, and to 
earn the character of an ascetical fanatic. Man’s capability of holi- 
ness, (or shall we rather express it his susceptibility of grace,) and 
his capacity of living to God’s glory, were not tried. To be “ good 
sort of people” was considered praise enough; and to be separate 
JSrom sinners, to be lights in the world, was beyond all aspiration. 
The scriptural precepts and expressions which spoke of being perfect 
and holy, of Christ being formed in us, of putting on Christ, of going 
on unto perfection, and the like, must have been accounted mere 
figures of speech; and in consequence nonc strove to realize them in 
their own conduct. The necessary result of feelings, opinions, and 
practices so very cold and low, was the absence of the appointed 
reward of a high christian character; the absence of that comfortable 
assurance and good hope of the Christian in his Saviour, which makes 
him in humble, yet in no vague confidence, feel that he is a child of 
God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heacen. 

Now, we do not mean that this is really a fair view of the Church, 
even then, in her better aspect, or that there were not here and there 
a few who would be examples at any time of sound fervid theology, 
and of true christian holiness of heart and life; but there was an 
aspect of the Church (and it was that which presented itself to John 
Wesley’s mind) of which this is no exaggerated portrait. No wonder, 
then, that, seizing upon the doctrine of conversion, he made it 
swallow up almost every other preparation. No wonder that, in re- 
buking the meagre religion and morality of his day, he fell upon the 
doctrine of PERFECTION, which is not a false doctrine, if held reve- 
rently, and that he pressed it beyond the proportion of faith. No 
wonder that he somewhat exaggerated, or rather somewhat distorted, the 
Christian’s AassuRANCE ; since, as the true doctrine follows on a sound 
view of conversion and holiness, the perversion of these naturally 
issued in a distorted view of assurance also. Yet, if we could suppose 
it possible that such a slumber had fallen on the Church, that the 
true doctrines of conversion, of perfection, and of assurance were 
really lost, but for the startling voice of Wesley, surely we might 
rather rejoice in the witness that he bore to their reality, than follow 
his memory with unmitigated dislike ; and rather hail the resuscitated 





* Compare Paley’s Moral Philosophy with o well’s Christian Morals. 
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verities, than despise them for the incongruous robes with which they 
were invested, when he presented them again in the light of day. 

Hitherto the testimony of Wesley, and of his system, to catholic 
truth, has been direct, and we have been able to speak of him in 
almost unqualified praise. ‘The same may be said of his powerful 
and influential testimony against ultra-Calvinism and antinomianism, 
in which Fletcher was his very able supporter. The power with 
which Wesley maintained a position in which he was right was 
marvellous, and his aggressive movements against error were extremely 
powerful ; and we know not where we can find a better opportunity 
of observing, that he is not to be dealt with, in any part of his 
religious career, as a mere wild enthusiast, or to be laughed down as 
a deluded fanatic. If the result of his labours had not taught us a 
more respectful appreciation of his power and importance, anything 
like a just view of the man, his acuteness, his eloquence, his energy, 
his self-devotion, his high mind—wherever it was not overborne by 
the recoil of his own principles ; and the apparently unexpected results 
of his own proceedings,—would force us to view John Wesley with 
respect. We have not time to enter into the very interesting and 
instructive details; but the character, and earnestness, and piet 
developed by him and his first associates in methodism at Oxford, 
give the promise of a career which can never be treated merely with 
derision; while the labours which he and his friends endured in 
America, before the actual development of the system of methodism 
in England, only affords an additional earnest of proceedings 
which we must in some sense respect, though we cannot always 
approve them. 

We must at last proceed from the instances of direct witness to 
the truth, in Wesley’s teaching, to his indirect and involuntary 
testimony to the Church and her polity. The most prominent 
difference of the Wesleyans from the Church arose, by slow and 
regular degrees, out of an arrangement by which John Wesley sought 
to secure to his followers greater edification. Besides the services 
of the Church, and supplementary to them, (not as in any case or 
degree, in fact or in theory, superseding them,) he provided sermons 
to be preached wherever and whenever he or his emissaries could 
find hearers, with the single and most significant proviso, that it 
was not to be during the ordinary hours of church service. That 
men should so meet together for mutual edification, after divine 
worship was concluded; or that those who have much knowledge 
themselves, and much facility in conveying it to others, should take 
that means to do good, cannot be thought, in dtself, sinful: but 
unless we strangely misread the indications of opinion and feeling, 
both in Wesley himself, and in his earliest companions in itineracy, 
lay or clerical, they were as much influenced by the vain-glorious 
assumption of superiority over the appointed pastors of the Church, 
as by an humble, patient, and ardent desire to labour zwith them, for 
them, and wnder them, in the work of teaching and of edifying one. 

NO, XV.-=N. 8, Qa@Q 
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another. Soon, therefore, we find them forgetting that the very 
word “edification,” if its use be gathered from the sacred Scriptures, 
can be applied only to the Church, and can exist only in the Church ; 
and forgetting this, they began to talk of separation from the Church, 
as if the temple of God could be built up by separating its parts 
from each other.* This ardent desire in his preachers to separate 
from the communion of the Church, seems to have been one of the 
greatest troubles that Wesley himself experienced; for he had a 
keener perception of its consequences than his followers in general ; 
and probably, also, a deeper feeling of its positive sinfulness. We 
find him setting forth “‘ Reasons against a separation from the Church 
of England,” wherein, mostly on the very lowest ground of expe- 
diency, yet such, in all likelihood, as he knew to be best adapted to 
those for whom he wrote, he deprecates any such step. We vill 
give a specimen or two of his reasons :— 

“ Whether it be Jawful or no (which itself may be disputed, being not so 
clear a point as some may imagine) it is by no means expedient for us to sepa- 
rate from the established Church : 

“ Because it would be a contradiction to the solemn and repeated declara- 
tions which we have made in all manner of ways, in preaching, in print, and 
In private conversation : 

“* Because it would be throwing balls of wild-fire among them that are now 
quiet in the land. We are now sweetly united together in love. We mostly think 
and speak the same thing. But this would occasion inconceivable strife and 
contention, between those who left, and those who remained in the Church, as 
well as between those who left us, and those who remained with us; nay, and 
between those very persons who remained, as they were variously inclined one 
way or the other: 

“ Because to form the plan of a new Church would require infinite time and 
care, (which might be far more profitably bestowed,) with much more wisdom 
and greater depth and extensiveness of thought, than any of us are master of.” 


Charles Wesley, in his adoption of the document from which these 
extracts are made, speaks out far more boldly than his brother, and 


takes higher ground :-— 

“I think myself bound in duty, to add my testimony to my brother's. His 
twelve reasons against our ever separating from the Church of England, are 
mine also. I subscribe to them with all my heart. Only with regard to the 
first, I am quite clear, that it is neither expedient nor LawFruL for me to sepa- 
rate. And I never had the least inclination or temptation so to do. 

“Cuartes WesLeEY.}” 


One instance, out of many, shall serve for the scenes which John 
Wesley describes as arising out of the growth of avowed schismatical 
tendencies :— 

“1787, January 2d.—I went over to Deptford; but it seemed I was got 
into a den of lions. Most of the leading men of the society were mad for 
separating from the Church. I endeavoured to reason with them, but in vain— 
they had neither sense nor even good manners left—at length, after meeting 





* See London Cases, vol. i. p. 84. Ed. 1718. 
+ John Wesley’s “ Reasons Against a Separation from the Church of England” have 
been reprinted in a cheap form for distribution; and for the same purpose we 
may mention, ‘* John Wesley Vindicated by Himself; an Allegory.” Burns, and 
Houlston and Stoneman, London: Harrison, Leeds. 
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the whole society, I told them, if you are resolved, you may have your service 
in Church hours; but remember, from that time you will see my face no 
more. This struck deep, and from that hour I have heard no more of sepa- 
rating from the Church.” 


Thus do we find the originator of the most unjustifiable schism 
that has ever distracted the Church of England, and the head of the 
largest sect at present in existence within this kingdom, contending 
for the great catholic doctrine and practice of unity with the 
Church, —giving his solemn testimony to its importance, and labouring 
to neutralise the effects of his own rash and wilful proceedings, which 
were tending violently and rapidly to open and avowed defection. 

We must not suppose that the society of methodists could stop 
short at this point ; and, in fact, even before John Wesley’s death, 
and by his own acts, they had assumed a more manifestly schismatical 
character. The particular act of their founder which most savours of 
formal schism, is also a powerful testimony to another grand catholic 
doctrine,—the necessity of an order of men set apart by a solemn 
consecration to minister in holy things. ‘The monstrous assumption 
of Wesley, in arrogating to himself the right of ordaining, which he 
must have known was only granted to bishops, gives extraordinary 
force to his involuntary testimony to the necessity of holy orders. 

This fundamental change in the constitution of the Wesleyan con- 
nexion, which has deprived them of the benefit of being judged as a 
party within the Church, and has obliged us to account them in 
formal schism, was forced upon Wesley by external pressure; nor 
was it fully effected until after his death. It was not to be expected 
that a set of lay preachers, the heads of separate classes or assemblies, 
or the itinerating propagators of imposing religious dogmas, would 
long be contented to remain mere class leaders, dependent upon the 
Church for those ministerial offices which John Wesley constantly 
enjoined them to frequent themselves, and to press upon their fol- 
lowers. They were in general very ignorant men in ecclesiastical 
matters, though not unknowing in the system which they had adopted ; 
and they could not be expected to know what they asked, when they 
sought permission from John Wesley to administer baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. His declaration that this was unlawful, except to 
those who have a commission from a bishop,* must have puzzled 
them; and his refusal to ordain them himself (so long as he did 
refuse) must have seemed to them a great bar to the growth of their 
society. It is certain, however, that his followers (whether or no 
they saw the connexion between orders and the sacraments, and 
whether or no they had yet got an inkling of the extraordinary mission 
of John Wesley himself, which might justify his assuming such au- 
thority) soon desired him to permit the administration of the sacra- 
ments in his preaching houses, and to ordain some from among his 





* “We believe it would not be right for us (himself and his brother) to administer 
either baptism or the Lord’s Supper, unless we had a commission so to do from those 
bishops whom we apprehend to be in succession from the Apostles.” 
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itinerant preachers. These latter would earnestly second the demand, 
from their jealousy of the episcopally-ordained clergymen who had 
condescended to place themselves under the guidance of Wesley, and 
who carried with them greater weight and respect than their unordained, 
and comparatively uneducated, associates. The first irregular ordi- 
nation among the methodists was that of some of the lay-preachers, 
which Wesley, thus prevailed upon, procured of one Erasmus, a 
Greek, calling himself Bishop of Arcadia, who at least acted a part 
unworthy of a bishop, whether or no his episcopate was, as some 
suspected, merely assumed; for no act could be more glaringly 
schismatical than the ordination by a foreign bishop of men to act 
against the authority of the Church. 

In commencing the history of Wesleyan ordination we have been 
obliged to confuse it with that of the administration of the sacraments 
in their societies ; they are, indeed, inseparably and essentially con- 
nected. We shall, however, sketch the progress of Wesley’s opinions 
and practice in the mission and ordaining of ministers, as separated 
from the question of the sacraments. 

In his inclination to episcopize, we find Wesley advancing, 
from a strong conviction that any assumption of a power of mission 
or ordination in a presbyter was sinful, to the actual usurpation of 
those offices in a most exaggerated form—the pretended consecration 
and mission of a bishop, though he himself was a simple presbyter. At 


first it was with reluctance, and even with disingenuous equivocations, 


that he sanctioned even lay-teachers; and so tender was he upon 
this point, that “to touch it was to touch the apple of his eye.”* 
It was an evasion to employ the’ministry of 2 Greek bishop ; but 
it showed that he was not delivered from his doubt whether it was 
lawful “ for presbyters in his situation to appoint or ordain others.” 
This mist was cleared away by the help of Lord Chancellor King, 
who had convinced him, he says, (in 1784,-+) many years ago, that 
bishops and presbyters are the same order, and consequently have 
the same right to ordain.{ It is very strange that the laws of a 
human polity should have restrained him for many years after he had 
learned to despise the constitution of the Church of Christ. 





* Southey’s Life of Wesley, ii. 74. A clergyman, who would gladly have co- 
operated with him, but that he saw through this and the like subterfuges, and 
dreaded the coming schism, thus wrote to John Wesley on this subject: “I fear, 
Sir,” said he, “ that your saying you do not appoint, but only approve of the lay- 

reachers from a persuasion of their call and fitness, savours of disingenuity. 
here is the difference ? Under whose sanction do they act? Would they generally 
think their call a sufficient warrant for commencing preachers, or be received in that 
capacity by your people, without your approbation, tacit or express? And what is 
their preaching upon this call, but a manifest breach upon the order of the Church, 
and an inlet to confusion, which, in all probability, will follow upon your death, and 
if I mistake not, you are upon the point of knowing by your own experience.” 

t In his letter “ to Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury, and our brethren in North America.” 

} This is the heresy of Aerius, who came to this conclusion, as natural to one 
under his circumstances, as it was to John Wesley, when he had himself been disap- 
pointed of a bishoprick. 
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The fact is, that Wesley’s wisdom (and for wisdom, in one sense, 
few have been more remarkable) saw the danger of interfering with 
an order of men established by positive human laws; he continues, 
therefore, in his letter to Dr. Coke :— 


“For many years I have been importuned, from time to time, to exercise this 
right, by ordaining part of our travelling preachers; but I have still refused, 
not only for peace sake, but because I was determined, as little as possible, to 
violate the established order of the national Church to which I belonged. 

“ But the case is widely different between England and North America. 
Here there are bishops who have a legal jurisdiction. In America there are 
none, neither any parish ministers ; so that for some hundreds of miles together 
there is none either to baptize or administer the Lord’s Supper. Here, therefore, 
my scruples are at an end; and I conceive myself at full liberty, as I violate no 
order, and invade no man’s right, by appointing and sending labourers into the 
harvest. 

“ I have accordingly appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury to be joint 
superintendents over our brethren in North America; as also Richard What- 
coat and ‘Fhomas Vasey to act as elders among them, by baptizing and 
administering the Lord’s Supper.” 


Thus we see that it was Wesley’s Erastianism that kept him for a 
long while from assuming episcopal functions; and we have again to 
wonder at the combination of Erastian principles and of actual non- 
conformity. 

The Dr. Coke whom Wesley addressed as above had been eight 
days before ordained bishop by him. We give the doctor's letter of 
ordination, under Wesley’s hand and seal: and we cannot but wonder 
at the contradictions implied in the ordination of a bishop by a 
presbyter; at the facility with which Wesley deceives himself by 
substituting the names superintendent and elder for the names bish 
and presbyter, while he assigns to the newly-ordained person a bishop's 
office; and at the coolness with which he speaks of this as a boon to 
those who would still adhere to the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England. And we must also draw the attention of the 
reader to the marvellous incongruity of the apology before mentioned 
from Lord King’s proof that the bishop and the presbyter are the 
same, with the declaration that he thought* himself to be providen- 
tially called at that time to set apart some persons for the work of the 
ministry ; a call which would surely take away the necessity of any 
apology, and supersede any reasoning from Lord King or any one 
else, seeing that it makes Wesley more than either bishop or pres- 
byter,—that is, an apostle! Add to these glaring inconsistencies and 
self-contradictions, the amusing combination of a desire to episcopize 
in substance, and to avoid such a step in appearance; and we really 
think there is but this one way of accounting for such a singular 
exhibition : 





* “* Know all men, that I, John Wesley, think myself to be called,” &c.: suppose 
some one were to open a commission of Oyer and Terminer, “ Know all men, that I, 
A. B. think myself to be commissioned,” &c. 
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“Orav yap toy Saudvwv BAamry tia 
Tour’ avro mpwrov eFagepeira ppevwv 
Tov vovv rov eabrdv, cic 82 tiv xelpw rpére 
Tvepny, tv’ eidy pndiv &v apaprave. 
And the sentence of Aschylus, quoted by Plato in the second 
book of his Republic, may well express the ultimate result of such 


inauspicious mistakes. 
— Osd¢ piv airiay pie Bporoic 
*Orav kaxwoa Swua TaumHonv GéAy. 
But we detain the reader too long from Dr. Coke’s letters of 


orders. 

“To all to whom these presents shall come, John Wesley, late fellow of 
Lincoln College, in Oxford, Presbyter of the Church of England, sendeth 
greeting :—Whereas, many of the people in the southern provinces of North 
America, who desire to continue under my care, and still adhere to the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Church of England, are greatly distressed for want 
of ministers to administer the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
according to the usage of the same Church; and whereas, there does not appear 
to be any other way of supplying them with ministers,—know all men, that I, 
John Wesley, think myself to be providentially called, at this time, to set apart 
some persons for the work of the ministry in America. And, therefore, under 
the protection of Almighty God, and with a single eye to his glory, I have this 
day set apart, as a superintendent, by the imposition of my hands and prayer, 
(being assisted by other ordained ministers,) Thomas Coke, Doctor of Civil 
Law, a Presbyter of the Church of England, and a man whom I judge to be 
well qualified for that great work: and I do hereby recommend him, to all 
whom it may concern, as a fit person to preside over the flock of Christ. In 
testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this second day of 
September, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 


four. “ Joun Westey.’* 

The extremely Erastian views of Wesley were exemplified by his 
extending the same benevolence to the Wesleyans in Scotland that 
he had done to those in America; for though it was clearly wrong 
for a presbyter to ordain any one, to minister any where, yet for 
Scotland there was not the same shadow of an excuse. When Dr. 
Coke was appointed “ superintendent” for America, there was no 
bishop on that continent in communion with any Protestant Church, 
Bishop Seabury being consecrated in Scotland about a month after ; 
but while the Churchmen of America were supplicating orders from 
the Church in Scotland, (a pure and apostolic branch of the Church 
Catholic, and, though obscure, yet not so entirely hidden as to escape 
the eye willing to see an ordinance of God wherever it exists,) 
John Wesley was exercising his assumed right of ordination for that 
country. 

We are now prepared for the total abandonment of all principle in 
the matter of ordination, and for the avowed assumption of the pri- 
vilege to ordain bishops, priests, and deacons, by the Wesleyan 





* It is not perhaps generally known that Dr. Coke himself afterwards shewed 
that he was not satisfied with Wesley’s apostolical powers, by seeking orders and 
mission from the American Bishop White. 
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ministers themselves :—suwperintendents, elders, and deacons, the 
methodists call them; but, of course, the name cannot alter the 
question. It can only suggest a suspicion, that if the very names are 
so displeasing to them, the offices themselves would not have been 
assumed, except for some overwhelming necessity ; and it gives, there- 
fore, an additional emphasis to the witness of the methodists to the 
apostolic orders. 

We must not, however, suppose that no intervening changes in the 
assumed position of the methodists had taken place between the 
death of John Wesley, who himself, as an extraordinary minister, as 
an apostle, assumed the right to ordain, and the fancied and allowed 
exercise of the same right, according to an appointed ordinal, of the 
Wesleyan bishops or superintendents. Which should come first, a 
bishop or a Church, no primitive christian, no well instrueted son 
of the Church of England, can hesitate to declare ; but in methodism 
the order was inverted. A Church came first; and then, because 
a Church cannot exist without sacraments, and sacraments cannot 
be administered without clergy, orders were added.* It would 
puzzle a divine, however, (though not a methodist, we presume,) to 
say how methodist assemblies became Churches, or how the whole 
connexion was transformed into a Church. If it was the largeness of 
the body which occasioned the change, this is singular enough, 
because it would seem self-evident that the distinction between a 
conventicle and a church is one, not of degree but of kind. If, 
according to the 19th Article, (which the Wesleyans retain,)t 
“The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in the 
which the pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly ministered 
according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that of necessity are requi- 
site to the same,” 
then, in fact, methodism is no Church even now; and even on 
their own principles, it would be impossible to show how and when 
it became so. Before the assumed right of ordination it clearly was 
not: afterwards how could it be, since, unless it was first a Church, 
which they cannot pretend, there was no such society as could exer- 
cise such powers ? 

‘ But, however, the history of these changes is something of this 
ind. 

The united societies instituted by John Wesley himself he has 
thus defined :— 

“ Such a society is no other than a company of men having the form, and 
seeking the power of godliness, united in order to pray together, to receive the 
word of exhortation, and to watch over one another in love, that they may 
help each other to work out their salvation.” } 


Nothing can be more abundantly manifest than that such societies 





* We need not always repeat that the Church was but a pretended Church, and the 


orders only pretended orders. ee 
+ Itis the 13th with them. t Works, vol. viii. p. 269. 
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“were not independent Churches ;”* and yet so overwhelming is the 
necessity to assume the name—since, if Churches they were not, 
nothing else among the methodists ever was a Church,—that they, or 

arallel institutions, are often called Churches by methodist writers, 

hus, Adam Clarke says, “‘ It was by this means, (the institution of 
united societies,) that we have been enabled to establish permanent 
and holy Churches over the world.”+ And the same Mr. Jackson, 
who says so plainly that these societies were not independent Churches, 
says afterwards of an attempt to separate certain “‘ chapels” from the 
connexion: “ Had it succeeded, the methodist societies would at 
once have been converted into independent Churches.” { Such is 
the omnipotence of the voluntary principle ! 

And yet another minister declares, that it was an act of pacifica- 
tion, which did what an act of separation would have necessarily 
effected ; for, at the Conference in 1836, Mr. Galland said, that 
* the Conference, by the plan of pacification, invested our societies 
with the privilege of becoming christian Churches.” 

As if he dreaded this effect of guarrelling, or of pacification, 
whichever it was, John Wesley had ever protested against the 
assumption of the title, “‘ The Church,” by his people, and against 
the name “ church” or “ chapel,” as applied to the meeting places of 
his ministers. ‘‘ Warn them,” said he, “against calling our societies 
a Church, or the Church ; against calling our preachers ministers, our 
houses meeting-houses—call them plain preaching-houses ;”§ and of 
the preachers in these houses he says, “ They no more take upon 
themselves to be priests than to be kings. They take not upon them 
to administer the sacraments, an honour peculiar to the priests of 
God.”|| We need not say how entirely this takes the societies, and 
the whole body of Wesleyans, from the character of Churches or a 
Church, according to the definition of a Church, in which we and they 
are agreed. 

One thing is clear, that the Wesleyans had proceeded so far, that 
they must either go backward or forward. ‘To return to the Church 
was their clear duty, as every one but themselves must perceive: to 
arrogate to themselves the name of a Church was easier, and more 
consistent with their predilections ; and without accusing them of 
greater self-deception than falls to the lot of most men, we may 
affirm, that with good intentions, they followed the worse course. 
We can only note the more marked steps of their progress to 





' * Tue CenTrENARY oF WESLEYAN MetuopisM: a Brief Sketch of the Rise, 
Progress, and Present State of the Wesleyan-Methodist Societies throughout the World. 
By Tuomas Jackson, President of the Conference, p. 80. We have quoted this 
work largely, because being published by the president, at the request of the Con- 
ference, it has as much authority as it could have, as a Wesleyan view of the 
matters of which it treats. We must observe, however, that it is not a fair history 
of methodism. 

+ Miscellaneous Works, vol. xiii. p. 527, quoted from Jackson. 

} Jackson’s Wesleyan’s Centenary, p. 225. 

§ See Jackson’s Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 306. ]} Works, vol. xii. p. 253. 
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avowed separation. One of the most important had been anticipated 
by individual ministers ; but it was afterwards allowed by Conference, 
that ‘* under certain regulations, the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper should be administered in the methodist chapels.” * 
This was a formal recognition of schism which cannot be mistaken. 

After this comes the first formal ordination of which we have any 
notice, by imposition of hands, the-revort of the proceedings at 
which is contained in T'he Watchman for August 10, 1836, reprinted 
in some late numbers of The Church Intelligencer. There is much and 
amusing inconsistency in the reasons which seem to have weighed 
with the Conference in formally admitting this rite. How, for in- 
stance, do we reconcile the two sentences of the following paragraph 
of the speech in which the president (Dr. Bunting) opened the 
proceedings :-— 

“ He believed that it was a practice of divine authority, of great antiquity, 
and was observed by the universal Church ; and that it tended also to raise the 
character of the christian ministry. He had been taunted that he had not been 
ordained himself by the imposition of hands: but his answer was, that as to 
the essence of the thing, he had been as truly ordained as if any bishop, or even 


John Wesley himself (!) had laid hands on him.” 
“Mr. Davis ‘ had scarcely considered his own ordination valid for want of 


it’—imposition of hands.” 


But few seem to have looked so deeply into the matter. The 
general impression seems to have been that imposition is a scriptural 
circumstance, a primitive usage, a thing practised by the Apostles, and 
never omitted by the whole Church ; yet of so slight importance, that 
whether it was to be adopted, was a mere question of popularity, of 
expediency, of time. 

One member of Conference seems to have considered it a note of 
catholicity. After speaking of the unequivocal meaning of the sacred 
Scriptures, of the present practice of the Churches of Christ at large, 
of the universal practice of the christian Church, in its purest and 
best portions, Mr. Buchan concludes that “‘ there ought to be a oneness 
in the body.” What a reason for adding an additional circumstance 
to a formal act of schism ! 

However, for these and the like reasons, the resolution was adopted, 
that for the future imposition of hands should be a part of the 
ceremony of methodist ordinations. 

Accordingly, into “ the form and manner of making and ordaining 
0 i iy “ett elders, and deacons,” which forms a part of the 

esleyan Prayer Book before us, this ceremony is in its due place 
admitted. 

This ordinal needs not to be farther described, than by saying that 
it is almost identical with ours, only that the names of two of the 
orders of ministers are changed, superintendent being placed every 
where for bishop, and elders for priests. We find nothing retrenched 


even in those very parts of our own service for which we bear the 





* Jackson’s Centenary, p. 226. 
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opprobrium of sacramentarianism from dissenters “ at large.” Thus 
we have the words of the “ superintendent” in the ordination of “a 
superintendent,” just as strong as the words of the archbishop in 
our Ordering of Bishops; the superintendents also and elders laying 
their hands upon the elected person, just as the archbishop and bishops 
lay their hands on the bishop elect :— 

“‘ Receive the Holy Ghost, for the office and work of a superintendent in the 
Church of God, now committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands, in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. And 
remember that thou stir up the grace of God which is given thee by this 
imposition of our hands; for God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power, and love, and soberness.” 

When it is remembered that we are speaking of the ritual of a 
body of men who claim a filial relation to John Wesley, who himself 
for a long while protested against anything like an ordination out of 
the Church, who always deprecated a separation from the Church, 
who died with a prayer for the Church on his lips, we shall not be 
expected to go further in adducing proofs of their inconsistency with 
their professed allegiance to his authority; and when we add that 
they have even echoed as precious words, his warning: “‘ Do not mend 
our rules, but keep them, and that for conscience’ sake ;” we shall at 
once admit that the Wesleyan methodists are “in some respects a 
peculiar people,”* and that their peculiarities are only to be recon- 
ciled with anything like a fair share of integrity and common sense, 
by the wonderful solution of Mr. Leech, which is certainly un- 
paralleled in the history of acute inconsistencies :— 

“In reading Mr. Wesley’s writings, he was confirmed more than ever in his 
admiration of the doctrine and discipline which were distinguished by his 
name. One thing after another rose before him, as he pursued his way. Me- 
thodism, piece by piece, as it was wanted, came down from heaven. He 
(Mr. L.) was one who wished methodism to remain as it is. Some years ago 
he should, on this question, have spoken differently. The Lord had given them 
one thing after another. Methodism was now a far better thing than when he 
first knew it—the plans which had been adopted had mended it.” 

Here we close the notice of Wesleyan methodism as witnessing 
to catholic truth; not as having exhausted the subject, but rather as 
having suggested a train of thought which will lead to profitable 
meditation, and as having said enough to sustain a very important 
conclusion. 

We have found John Wesley and his society directly, powerfully, 
and justly witnessing to the vital doctrines of conversion, of perfection, 
of assurance ; we have found them entering a worthy protest against 
that part of Calvinism which is conversant with the divine decrees, 
and its natural progeny antinomianism; and thus far we have ad- 
mitted that we should rather rejoice in the good done, and join in 
the praise, than follow those who can coldly sneer at such a movement 
in ‘the religious world,” originating with such a man, and com- 
mencing, and for a while carried on with such integrity and zeal. 





* Mr. Keeling, at Conference, in 1836. 
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But we have gone on, and have found worse passions in play, and worse 
principles broached, and a conduct which we cannot but condemn, 
and eventually a system evolved which in almost all its parts is 
monstrous, and in its very essence and form is a schism: still 
we have found a witness to catholic truth equally strong, though in- 
direct, and now no longer voluntary ; we have found a witness to the 
necessity of a three-fold ministry, and of a solemn consecration, and 
of an apostolical derivation, im order to the administration of the 
holy sacraments, and to the very being of a Church: not that we 
have found these things contended for nominatim, and as if in har- 
mony with us; but that we have seen ‘he inconsistencies in which the 
want of them at first involved the methodist body, and the still 
greater inconsistencies which the irregular attempt to supply them 
has occasioned: and we can think of no possible inducement, but 
the sense of their absolute necessity, that could move them to in- 
volve themselves in such strange contradictions. We have found 
them for a long while declaring most energetically the duty and 
privilege of maintaining the unity of the Church; and at last, when 
this was no longer within even their sense of consistency, (which we 
have seen ig not very delicate,) assuming the only position which can 
seemingly indemnify them for their loss, that of a Church in them- 
selves, forgetting that this does, in fact, more nearly approach to an 
avowal that they have divided the Church of Christ, than any one 
step besides that they could take. But the necessity they see, and 
we may thank them for avowing it; the inconsistency they do not 
see yet. When they do see it, what course ought they to pursue ? 
If inconsistency were all, we might allow thcir plea of expediency; 
we might allow them to address those who would call upon them to 
retrace their steps: “ Do you wish us to burn our hymn-books ; turn 
our chapels into warehouses; trample on the bones of our fathers, 
who sleep around our places of worship; scatter our ‘societies and 
congregations ; recall our missionaries; break up our negro schools 
and congregations, and the schools and congregations of converted 
savages in Southern Africa and in the South Seas, and let them 
relapse into heathenism ?"* But in truth, something more than con- 
sistency is at stake, even duty; and we cannot but see that duty 
cries aloud, “There is but one Church to which men ought to 
belong, and that one is the Church which Jesus Christ founded.” 
The Church is eighteen hundred years old; methodism has just 
celebrated its centenary. Can it then be tHE Church of Chmist ? 
No. If they will restore unity to the body, if they will obey 
the solemn warnings of John Wesley himself, if they will act 
on a plain consistent plan of duty,—they will certainly return to the 
Church of their fathers: and they would do this, even though all the 
evils deprecated above should follow ; for duty is ever before apparent 
expediency :—but in fact not one of them need follow. A _ right 
view of the VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE, which is really a sacred prin- 





* Jackson’s Wesleyan Centenary, p. 268. 
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ciple in its proper application, would lead them to retain all, and to 
sanctify all, by still doing the good that they do, but in communion 
with the Church of Christ; making a voluntary sacrifice of all their 
feelings and prepossessions, as well as of their alms and energies, to 
the Lord; instead of sacrificing duty and allegiance to self-il, 
which is really the original of every VOLUNTARY SYSTEM, in its 
usual sense. This Wesley was quick to see, when it led some of 
his followers to seek ordination of Erasmus without his knowledge. 
Would that he had seen it when he was setting up a Society against 
the Church ! 

The Wesleyan puts another question, which suggests one or two 
reflections: *“* Does he wish us to avow our conviction, that the 
Church meets all the religious and moral wants of the community ?”* 
Clearly, no: but as clearly, with the additional energies that are 
now engaged against her by the Wesleyans, she might, if they were 
directed as they ought to be, do more than both together, or rather 
both separately, do at present. But one lesson there is which the 
Church may gather from the origin and progress of methodism._ We 
want two things: we want an aptitude to direct the energies of 
zealous men in an useful, though sometimes it may be an unfaccus- 
tomed, channel ; and we want a more popular ministry for certain 
forms and habits of society. Had we been able to find them occu- 
pation, the Wesleyan preachers themselves, and John Wesley at 
their head, might have been instrumental in carrying the Chureh and 
its high doctrines-and privileges among those very people who are 
now separated from her by their stirring and popular ministry. It 
would be absurd in this place to attempt the evolution of a plan of 
ecclesiastical proceedings which would meet the case; but just to 
suggest something tangible for the mind to work on, these two expe- 
dients would be catholic in principle, and surely not despicable in pro- 
bable results: The ordination of a considerable number of persons, as 
deacons, whose circumstances would give them a readier access to 
the poorer orders, and who should not consider the diaconate a mere 
step to’ the priesthood ; and The licensing of fit persons to preach 
wherever congregations could be assembled, though it were in the 
fields and lanes, or in the streets of our cities. The spirit of such a 
commission is surely, in the words of our blessed Lord,—“ Go out 
into the highways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that my 
house may be filled.”+ 


An Inaugural Lecture on the Study of Modern History, delivered in 
the Theatre, Oxford, December 2d, 1841, by Tuomas ARNOLD, 
D.D. Professor of Modern History. Pp: 45. Parker, Oxford. 


We are inclined to believe that the active part of mankind may be 
roughly divided into two great classes: those who find time to do 
everything, and those who can never find time to do anything 





* Jackson’s Wesleyan Centenary, p. 268. ¢ Luke xiv. 23. 
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There are some men to be seen amongst us, whose whole existence 
is one continual hurry; they are always to be found bustling through 
their present employment to get to something beyond; which again 
in its turn is despatched with the same unsatisfactory haste to make 
way for a third. While these men are thus laboriously doing 
nothing, we meet now and then a man who has the happy art of 
doing much, while he seems to casual observers to be busy about 
nothing; one who, without ever being in a hurry, or ever being idle, 
is quietly getting through as much work as seems enough to occupy 
three or four men fully, and would certainly keep half-a-dozen of the 
former class in a perpetual round of wearying and unprofitable 
irritation. 

There can be no doubt in which of the two classes Dr. Arnold 
must be placed. Any one of his different employments seems 
enough to fill the whole time of a man of no common activity. To 
be head-master of one of our largest public schools;—to be the 
writer of four thick volumes of Sermons ;—to edit and comment upon 
Thucydides ;—to become the historian of Rome ;—to give lectures as 
professor of modern history at Oxford ;—any one or two certainly of 
these various undertakings would seem likely to give full employment 
to the best informed and most fertile mind. Yet all of them to- 
gether have not overwhelmed Dr. Arnold’s energies: and long may 
it be before their joint pressure compels him to abandon any one of 
them! For we verily believe that no one of his pursuits suffers ma- 
terially by the time and thought devoted to the rest; while in most 
of them he has shown powers such as belong to few men in our time 
and country. We do not mean, of course, that Dr. Arnold can 
possibly be either so profound and accurate a scholar, or so patient 
and accomplished an historian, or so calmly and learnedly wise a di- 
vine, as some other men are, and as he himself might perhaps be, 
were his powers concentrated on a single object. We would protest 
most earnestly against many of his conclusions on perhaps nearly 
every subject which he has handled: we think him often mistaken ; 
sometimes, especially on theological subjects, radically and dangerously 
wrong. But every man is really most useful when he is doing the 
work for which he himself is best fitted, even though it be not in 
itself the best; and the work for which Dr. Arnold seems best fitted 
is rather to rough-hew many things, than to perfect one. And we do 
not hesitate to avow, with unfeigned thankfulness for much pleasure 
and much instruction received from his writings, that we believe him 
to be gifted with a native vigour and originality of mind, applied 
always with singular honesty and nobleness of intention, which makes 
even his mistakes instructive, and has enabled him, wherever he has 
laboured, to do something which few men could have done equally 
well. Of course this applies less to his theological writings (if indeed 
the name of theological can properly be applied to what consists 
almost wholly of sermons, most of them practical) than to his other 
publications. Yet even these, so far as they are intended to meet 
the wants of boys at school, (their primary purpose,) are in their own 
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kind most admirable. Many, we believe, owe even their own selves 
to impressions first made by them. 

The Lecture which we now proceed to notice is the first-fruits of 
the author’s appointment to the chair of modern history at Oxford. 
It was delivered before a large audience in the theatre, near the end 
of the last October term. It contains an exposition of the nature 
and purpose of history in general, and of modern history in par- 
ticular, intended primarily to show the importance and interest of the 
study, and secondarily to prepare the way for a course of lectures on 
the best manner of studying modern history. A discussion by Dr, 
Arnold of matters so interesting in themselves as the nature and 
value of history, the characteristics and real limits of modern history, 
and the reasons for thinking that the period in which we live is the 
last in the history of the world, cannot be otherwise than interesting. 
But on these points we must leave our readers to judge for themselves. 
Indeed we might have been disposed to pass the Lecture by with a 
general expression of interest and acquiesence, but for Dr. Arnold’s 
determination of one question (closely though perhaps not obviously 
connected with the primary subject of the Lecture,*) which is raised 
near its beginning, as to which we think his reasoning unsound, and 
his conclusion erroneous. The question is that so often agitated, upon 
the answer to which turn so many important political controversies in 
our own time: What is the great purpose for which the State exists? 
Does it exist as such simply for some material object, such as security 
of life and property, or has its existence some higher object, and if 
so, what is the precise nature of that object? We need not point 
out how much a man’s answer to this question must influence (p2rhaps 
in practice we might rather say, how much it will be influenced by) 
the course which he takes as to all matters which affect the relations 
of the Church and the State; ¢. g. test-laws, church endowments 
and immunities, grants of money for church extension and popular 
instruction, &c. &c. &c. All these are naturally held to be at least 
questionable measures by those who take the lowest view of the 
functions of a State; while those who, like Dr. Arnold, take higher 
views, sometimes jeopardy their results, by basing them on theoretic 
principles rashly assumed. Dr. Arnold’s doctrine on this subject has 
the better claim to be examined, because it has some points of coin- 
cidence with that maintained in Mr. Gladstone’s very remarkable, 
and, in so many respects, most admirable book on Church and State ; 
though on so large a part both of their principles and results the two 
authors are directly at issue. 

We give, in his own words, Dr. Arnold’s answer to the funda- 
mental question,— What is the great end for which the nation or 
state exists, as such ? 

The nation’s highest object or end “ appears to be the promoting and se- 





* “For, history being defined as ‘the record of the life of a nation,’ its nature 
cannot be rightly understood without a clear conception previously gained of the end 
or which a nation is meant to live.””—See pp. 6-13. 
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curing a nation’s highest happiness ; so we must express it in its most general 
formula; but under the most favourable combination of circumstances, this 
same end is conceived and expressed more purely, as the setting forth God's 
glory by doing His appointed work. And that work for a nation seems to imply 
not only the greatest possible perfecting of the natures of its individual members, 
but also the perfecting of all those acts which are done by the nation collectively, 
or by the government standing in its place, and faithfully representing it.”— 
P. 19. 


The first object, then, if we understand Dr. Arnold rightly, for 
which a state exists, is an educational one; it exists to promote and 
secure the highest possible perfecting of its members, first individually, 
and then collectively. The moral training of its individual members 
is the primary purpose to which all its actions and institutions are 
meant to be directed. We need not say one word to show how en- 
tirely different this statement of the end for which a nation exists is 
from those which have been long current amongst us; nor yet to 
show with what important results such a principle, once supposed to 
be established, may be pregnant. 

We do not think the reasoning by which Dr. Arnold attempts to 
establish his proposition by any means satisfactory. His mind ap- 
pears to be one of those which first reaches its conclusion by a sort 
of divination, and only afterwards looks for arguments in support of 
it. His first guess at truth is always vigorous, and often happy; his sub- 
sequent reasoning is apt not to be precise or cogent. We could easily 

int out some of the ambiguities and arbitrary assumptions by which 
we think that his reasoning on the present matter is vitiated, and shall 
attempt to do so presently.* But as we are persuaded that good and 
able men are not led to a theory like Dr. Arnold’s so much by any 
process of reasoning, as by an unwillingness to accept what is often 
presented as the only alternative—a theory substantially the same 
with what is called Warburton’s,—we will, before examining that part 
of the Lecture, attempt to sketch an account of the objects of a 
state’s existence, which may, perhaps, satisfy the wish for something 
loftier than the one theory, without being open to the objections 
which lie against the other. 

We must first beg the patience of our readers for a moment, 
while we point out a distinction seemingly obvious, but often 
forgotten in particular cases, between the immediate purpose to 
effect which a certain thing exists, and the ulterior uses of 
its existence; or, in other words, between its proper work or 
business, and the wlterior ends to which the doing of that work 
is subservient.—To illustrate the distinction by an example or two. 
The proper work or business of the piston of a steam-engine is 
simply to slide in a certain tube; an ulterior end of its work is to 
give a certain motion to a particular rod and crank; a still further 
end, to expedite travelling, or to raise coal from a mine. The proper 





* We would instance the indistinctness in the use of the words “ moral ends,’’ 
(pp. 14, 15,) “ sovereignty of the state,” (pp. 16, 17,) which seems to us to cover at 
least one arbitrary assumption. 
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work of the compositor in a printing-office is simply to arrange the 
types in his composing-stick, in the reverse order of that in which 
the corresponding letters stand in a given manuscript; an ulterior 
object of his work is (what is itself the proper work of the whole 
society of the printing-office) to print certain books; a still ulterior 
object, to spread knowledge more easily and rapidly ; and so on. Or, 
to take rather a less homely illustration; the proper work to do which 
the Bible Society has been established, is simply to procure the 
printing and circulation of a particular book in different languages ; 
an ulterior end to which this work is meant to be subservient is to 
extend the knowledge of the contents of the Bible as widely as pos- 
sible; the ultimate end contemplated by its founders, we suppose, 
was to glorify God by forwarding the salvation of men. It may be 
well to remark, by the way, that it is by no means necessary that the 
ulterior ends should be consciously kept in view by the agent in the 
immediate work ; nay, even that the immediate work is often likely 
to be best done, and to promote those ends most effectually when 
the eye of the doer is fixed most steadily upon his own work alone. 
Should the compositor, for instance, begin to think of the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, and contrive his own means for this end, books 
would certainly be more slowly and worse printed, and useful know- 
ledge in the end less advanced, than now, when he keeps close to his 
types and his manuscript, and thinks perhaps of nothing ——: 
Applying this distinction, then, to the matter in hand. It is plain 


that there are two different questions which might be comprehended 


in the same words—“‘ What is the highest object of a nation ?” (the 
words in which Dr. Arnold states the question now under considera- 
tion,) but which ought to be considered separately; the one being, 
what is the proper work or business of a state? the other, what are 
the ulterior ends which the doing of that work is meant to promote, 
consciously or unconsciously ?* Were the latter question really the 
one meant to be answered by Dr. Arnold’s statement of the “highest 
object of the nation, as such,” we might be little disposed to object 
to it. Unquestionably the ultimate end of the state’s existence is, 
in Dr. Arnold’s words, “ the setting forth God’s glory.” Unques- 
tionably also, whatever be the exact definition of a state’s proper 
work, still, since it must be one which implies a divine com- 
mission to make and administer laws; and since the Jaws under 
which men live must have a most important bearing upon their 
moral condition, either advancing or retarding the “highest per- 
fecting of their natures;” and since this educational effect of the 
state's work must have been foreseen and intended by Him who has 
constituted it; the moral training of men may well be the greatest 
of the ulterior purposes of its existence :—‘“‘ ulterior purposes,” we 
say, as distinct on the one hand from the immediate business, and on 





* Had Dr. Arnold attended carefully to this distinction, we are inclined to think 
that he would have modified considerably, perhaps his whole theory, certainly his 
argument in support of it. 
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the other from the wltimate end of all. But this is not what Dr. 
Arnold means by the question, unless we completely misunderstand 
the drift of his argument. He appears to make the educational 
effect of laws and institutions, and the moral training which it in- 
volves, not an ulterior purpose which the state’s work is designed by 
God to subserve, but actually in itself the proper business which has 
been given it to do, and with a direct view to which it is to order all 
things. Here it is that we are at issue with him. Our theory, if we 
must dignify it with the name,—let us not be understood to claim 
any right in it as inventors; we believe it to be a very old one, nay, 
to be that which most men in most former ages have felt instinctively 
to give the true idea of the state, and according to which they have, 
though it may be unconsciously, spoken and acted ;—our theory would 
make the proper work or business of the state, as such, to be the mainte- 
nance amongst men, in tts application to their outward actions, of the 
law of God revealed to man by conscience ;—of that primal law which is 
briefly comprehended, when positively expressed, in the two great com- 
mandments, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart ;” 
and “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ;” and, when expressed 
negatively, (in which shape most properly the state is concerned with 
it,) forbidding impiety towards God, and the doing of wrong to man. 
The business of the state therefore, if we are right, is primarily te 
secure its subjects from injury by their fellow-citizens and all others, 
(injury we mean as distinguished from mere harm,) and to keep 
them from crime; and secondarily, as means to this end, to see that 
the material concerns of its subjects are so arranged, that the laws 
affecting the distribution of property and political power are such, as to 
secure permanently, so far as may be, that the principles of the divine 
law are correctly drawn out in detail, impartially applied, duly enforced 
by a system of retribution, and unhesitatingly obeyed by all. What- 
ever laws, then, and whatever institutions, dealing directly with the 
material concerns of men, are best fitted to uphold veracity and 
justice in permanent and unquestioned supremacy amongst the mem- 
bers of the nation, these the nation is empowered by the God of 
truth and righteousness to establish and maintain; and by so doing, 
to bear witness of Him to men, and train them to acknowledge Him. 
To Him, as “ the Judge of all the earth,” the nation is answerable 
for the fulfilment of this its office; and accordingly as it is faithful 
or unfaithful to the charge, so will it prosper or be brought low; 
dwell long in the land, or perish from amongst the nations. 

We agree, then, with Dr. Arnold, in so far as we explicitly 
acknowledge that the great ulterior end of a nation’s being is strictly 
an educational one: we differ from him in so far as we deny, that 
to educate men is the exact business of the nation, as such. Nay, 
we would strenuously deny that to address itself directly to the 
work of education belongs, 7m édea, to the state at all ;—if the word 
education be used in its only adequate meaning of moulding the will 
and affections of man in conformity with the relations tn which he 

NO. XV.—N, 8. ss 
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stands, as a spiritual creature, to God and to other men.* We are 
not denying, be it observed, but would confess and proclaim, that it 
is absolutely necessary for the permanent well-being of a state to have 
its citizens educated: nor are we affirming that there are no conceivable 
circumstances in which, the appointed means not being available, it 
might become the duty of the state, at least for a time, to contrive 
its own means of cultivating,+ so far as possible, its own citizens. 
But we maintain that real education is peculiarly a spiritual work,— 
one begun and carried on in the spirit of man by the Holy Spirit 
alone, through means, indeed, but those means both appointed and 
made efficacious by Him; and that, when those means are available, 
men sin if they devise others for themselves. We believe further 
that there is a society distinct from the state, and co-ordinate with it, 
which has been divinely constituted and perpetuated for the express 
purpose of educating mankind ;—a society endued with the promise 
of the unfailing presence of the Holy Spirit for this very work, and 
entrusted with the dispensation of that word and those ordinances of 
God, in and by which the Holy Spirit has engaged to work upon 
the hearts of men, that so He may train them for heaven by disposing 
and enabling them to fill up rightly their own place on earth, as 
men, as members of families, as subjects of the state: and we 
believe that to this body, and not to the state, it has been com- 
mitted to educate men truly for this world and for the world to come. 
To furnish the Church in some measure with the material means of 
making its educational powers available, and, above all, to prepare 
the way for the Chureh’s ministry of grace, by disciplining men 
through the maintenance of law amongst them; this we believe to 
be the state’s real business in the education of men. He must judge 
strangely who can think otherwise than most highly of its dignity 
and importance. 

We have sketched our own theory but slightly, and are compelled 
to leave it open, we fear, to some misunderstanding.t But we 
must proceed to notice some of the points in which we think that 
Dr. Arnold’s reasoning in support of his theory is unsound. The 
proposition which he undertakes to prove, it will be remembered, is, 
that the highest object of the state is, in the first instance, the moral 
training, or the “ highest possible perfecting,” of its members. The 
first step of the proof is, to show (see pp. 14, 15) that the state 
must be “ cognizant of moral ends ;” and, being cognizant of them, 





* This is what we should understand by the “highest possible perfecting of the 
natures of men :”” we do not imagine that Dr, Arnold, or any other religious man, 
would desire to assign a lower meaning to the words, 

+ We need scarcely say that we adopt the word with allusion to Coleridge’s use of 

it in “‘ Church and State.” 
‘ } We beg to refer for a fuller development of a theory substantially, we believe, 
the same, to Mr. Maurice’s Letters to a Member of the Society of Friends, Nos. IX. 
and X., and to the same author’s Lectures on National Education. To the former, 
especially, of these works we desire to acknowledge a deep debt of gratitude for much 
most valuable instruction, 
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cannot “prefer others to them.” We have already complained of 
an ambiguity here. If Dr. Arnold means only that the state cannot 
have been intended to pursue any other end in a degree or manner 
subversive of the highest moral end, we agree with him. Indeed, we 
do not require a proof so elaborate as his to satisfy us of this; for, 
since every act of the state, or nation, is the act of individual men, 
acting in a certain capacity, and since men are equally bound by the 
law of God, whatever be the capacity in which they are acting, the 
nation, as such, must be bound by that law. Or it, by saying that 
the state’s ends must be moral, Dr. Arnold means that they must be 
ends the pursuit of which is essentially and universally right ; not, 
like that of power or wealth, only accidentally so ; then, however we 
may question the validity of his reasoning, we are not concerned to 
dispute his result; since the end which we have assigned as the 
immediate one of the state’s existence, fully satisfies this condition ; 
but if, as we imagine, Dr. Arnold really means that the state, being 
cognizant of moral ends, must necessarily therefore have for its 
supreme object, as a state, to pursue the highest possible moral end. 
as its own immediate end; then we answer, that the conclusion does 
not appear to us to be at all connected with the premises, except 
upon the assumption that the state has no particular work assigned to 
it by its Author, but is left to choose for itself what its own work or 
immediate end shall be. If God, in constituting the state, has 
assigned to it a certain work to do for Him, its duty is simply to do 
that work, without considering whether it be or be not the highest 


possible ; or, if it be replied, as we gather from certain passages, 
(see pp. 16, 17,) that Dr. Arnold would reply, that it is not con- 
ceivable that God can have meant to assign any but the highest 
possible work to the supreme earthly society; or, that to assign to 


the state any other work, is to trench upon its “ sovereignty ;” we 
answer by demanding to have this proved. We do not know how to 


attach any other meaning to the “ sovereignty” of an agent con- 


fessedly subject to the one Lord of all, than simply his exemption 
from being controlled in the doing of his work by any but its 
supreme Prescriber himself; and, if this be so, we are unable to see 
that there is any necessary and universal connexion between the 
agent's sovereignty in the doing of his work, and the dignity of the 
—— work assigned to him. What is to hinder that the Arch- 

orkman should assign distinct portions of his great work to 
different agents; making each, whether his work be complete in 
itself, or have respect to something beyond itself, sovereign (under 
Himself alone) in the doing of his own peculiar portion ? 

We must be content with stating very shortly, in conclusion, 
~ main objections which appear to us to lie against Dr. Arnold’s 
theory. 

The first is that his doctrine makes the business of the State identical 
with that of the Ohurch ;—since it would be hard to describe the 
latter except in terms substantially equivalent to those in which 
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he has expressed the former;—and that i¢ thus leads to the con- 
clusion that the societies themselves are identical. Dr. Amold 
would, we believe, accept this conclusion, pleading in support of it 
the often-alleged authority of Hooker; indeed, he has formerly 
maintained one scareely, if at all, distinguishable from it. In this 
he has been misled, we think, by an illegitimate inference from the 
admitted truth, that the Church in each country is, é idea, co-eaten- 
sive with the nation; which is almost as if it were to be supposed 
that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was identical 
with the Christian Knowledge Society, because every member of 
each ought to be also a member of the other. With our readers, 
however, as with most men who have written and thought upon the 
subject, we may assume at present the distinctness of Church and 
State to be a first principle; and we then ask whether, if so, our 
first objection is not fatal to Dr. Arnold’s theory ? 

Our second objection is of a more directly practical character. It 
is, that the proper work of the state being defined simply as, in the 
Jirst instance, the perfecting of its individual subjects, without further 
limitation, the end to be sought in government and legislation is 
made so large, and admits of so much difference of judgment, both as 
to its own nature, and as to the best means of pursuing it, that i 
becomes impossible to govern rightly with reference to it. Fancy a 
king in the thirteenth century, or a parliament in the nineteenth, 
endeavouring to legislate with no more intelligible guide than such 
a principle. 

Our third and last objection is, that Dr. Arnold's theory would 
authorize something, at least, very like persecution. The state is to 
enjoin and enforce (for the state does not work by persuasion) what- 
ever is necessary for the perfecting of its citizens as moral beings. 
Is not religious worship necessary for this end? Why then not 
compel men by civil punishment to observe it? Is not the reception 
of revealed truth necessary, according to God’s appointment, for the 
same end? Why then not punish men for unbelief? or, at least, 
for avowing unbelief? or for arguing, however reverently and honestly, 
against belief? The argument might be pushed much further, but 
our limits compel us to forbear. 

We have freely attacked the doctrine which Dr. Arnold maintains 
as to the proper function of a state. Having done so, let us repeat 
that we have found much interesting and instructive matter even in 
this first Lecture, and shall look with much interest for those which 


are to follow. 








1. Hints to Teachers in National Schools: selected from Modern 
Works on Practical Education. Edited by the Rev. Henry 
Horwoop, Inspector of Schools. Burns. 184]. 

2. Home Education. By the Autuor or Naturat History or 
Entuusiasm. Jackson and Walford. 1838. 

3. Education for the People. By Mrs. Hrertstey TuckFierp. 
Taylor and Walton. 1839. 

4. Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School. By Joun Woop, 
Esq. Oliver and Boyd. 1840. 

5. Training System, Established in the Glasgow Normal Seminary. 
By Davin Stow, Esq. Blackie and Son. 1840. 

6. Practical Remarks on Infant Education. By the Rev. Dr. 
Mayo and Miss Mayo. Seeley. 1838. 

1. What De Fellenberg has done for Education. Saunders and 
Otley. 1839. 

8. Reports on the Training of Pauper Children. London: Hansard. 
1841. 

9. The Schoolmaster. 2 vols. C. Knight. 1836. 

10. Report to the Trustees of the Bequest of the late James Dick, 
Esq. By Atuan Menzixs. Oliver and Boyd. 1838. 

11. Principles of Teaching. By Henry Dunn. 1839. 

12. On the Management and Education of Children. Published 
under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature and 
Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. J. W. Parker. 1841. 

13. Letters to a Clergyman. By Mrs. Tucxrietp. Taylor and 
Walton. 1840, 

14. The Schoolmistress. By Emtty Taytor. 

15. Hints for School-Keeping. By the Rev. T. Vowier Suorr, 
D.D. (Now Bishop of Sodor and Mann.) J. W. Parker. 1839. 


16. Practical Hints on the Formation and Management of Sunday 
Schools. By the Rev. J.C. Wicram. J. W. Parker. 1840. 


17. Lectures on National Education. By the Rev. ¥. D. Maurice. 
Rivingtons. 1839. 


WE could easily extend this list to a much greater length; but our 
readers will probably agree with us in thinking that we shall find in 
he works lying before us abundant matter for a single article. We 
rserve to some future number an account of the official publications 
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on the subject; namely, the Minutes of the Committee of Council 
on Education, and the Reports of the National Society. 

The work which stands at the head of our list consists chiefly of 
selections, of a practical nature, from those which succeed it, from 
‘** Home Education,” to “ Report on Training of Pauper Children,” 
inclusive; together with passages from an abridged translation of 
Madame Neckar de Saussure’s “ L’Education Progressive; ou 
Etude du Cours de la Vie.” We hope to have some future oppor- 
tunity of reviewing this and some other French works on education. 
Our notice of the other books from which the “ Hints” are selected 
will be brief. 

The author of ““ Home Education” has endeavoured to construct— 


“ A comprehensive system, specifically applicable to the peculiar circum- 
stances of a home course of instruction.” 


And he informs us that the leading characteristic of his system is, 
that it affords peculiar facilities— 


“ For bestowing a well-considered culture upon each of the separate 
faculties of the mind, in the order of their natural development.” 


Mr. Taylor thus draws the distinction between home and school :— 


“ A nome, whether its inmates be related by the ties of wren: sega or 
not, is a place where the stress of government rests much rather upon 
affection and sentiment, than upon rules and penalties, or the mechanism of 
external order. ScHoot, on the contrary, is a little world, where, as in the 
great world, if delicate sentiments exist at all, they must be kept out of 
view ; or at least must neither be allowed to interfere with the movements 
of the general body, nor must be mainly relied on. On this point of dis- 
tinction much will be found to hinge ;—one might say, every thing, more 
or less immediately, within the two systems respectively ; and especially so 


in relation to whatever affects moral training. 


‘This distinction may be expressed in a very few words. Love is 
the characteristic principle of home; sustTice of the school. From 
this distinction we draw two practical conclusions ; first, that the dis- 
cipline of schools for young children and for girls ought to be assimi- 
lated as much as possible to that of home; and, secondly, that all 
schools ought to be constructed upon Church principles ; for in the 
Church system, and in that alone, “ mercy and truth are met together; 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other;” justice and love 
unite in perfect harmony. Mr. Maurice, whose admirable ‘“ Lec- 
tures” ought to be in the possession of every school-manager, has 
brought forward some valuable truths with regard to the education of 
girls and young children :— 


“ As the universities and grammar-schools make up what I have calle! 
our national education, it is obvious that there is no provision for tle 
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instruction of females or of infants. Modern commentators will have no 
difficulty in explaining this deficiency; they will say, of course, that it 
arose from the low opinion which our barbarous ancestors formed of the 
female intellect, and from their believing that children who were not yet 
able to study school-logic, or take part in martial exercises, had no souls 
which it was possible to cultivate. This solution is very easy and plausible; 
but I am afraid that facts show it to be untenable. . .. I should find it hard 
to believe that the old knights made such accurate and scientific distinctions 
between moral, intellectual, and external qualities; that no homage to wit 
and wisdom ever mingled with their admiration for goodness and beauty. ... 
Is the exquisite portrait of a princess of the house of D’Este, the friend 
and inspirer of Tasso, which a modern poet has drawn, solely the creation 
of his genius? Were not the materials for it supplied by authentic records 
of herself, her mother, her sisters, and of many other ladies of the court of 
Italy ?... Did not the brave and humble-minded daughter of Sir Thomas 
More assist Erasmus with her criticisms? Was not Lady Jane Grey a 
student of Plato? 

“« Equally unfortunate is the suggestion that either in the middle ages 
or in the period which followed , at Inrancy could have been regarded 
with contempt, as only the shell of a substance hereafter to come into 
being. Every thing that we know about the opinions of those times would 
lead to directly the opposite conclusion ; that a more awful recognition of a 
mysterious presence in the child than is at all common in these days 
ceveueteul them. But they had learnt from the discipline of old Rome, 
which was surely not disposed to undervalue the authority of the state, or 
the hold which it had upon its citizens, that it is much safer for the interest 
of this very state that it should, in the first place, maintain the parental 
authority ; and should not, for some years, claim any rights of its own, dis- 
tinct from that. It seemed to the wise men of this old republic, that great 
as was the risk of leaving children to the chance prudence of particular 
parents, it was a far greater and more terrible risk not to recognise the 
FAMILY PRINCIPLE, not to assert the parental responsibility. Rome felt 
herself more indebted, and was more indebted, to her women, for the firm 
and manly character of her citizens, than to any other cause whatsoever. . . 
It seemed to the Romans that a nation, in order to be perfect, supposes 
something besides itself; that in the domestic character of woman, con- 
tinually brought into contact with those who (properly speaking) form the 
nation, it possesses this blessing.... And so among our ancestors, the 
women grew up as members of the great and universal society; ... under 
the condition, that their life should be domestic; that they should sustain 
the nation by standing, in a manner, apart from it.” 


We do not think it worth while to discuss the theory upon which 
Mr. Taylor’s “ system” is constructed. He thinks that every thing, 
in method and in matter, ought to be exactly adapted to the in- 
dividual capacities and tastes of the learner, and the utmost advantage 
secured for every special talent; indulges in a senseless tirade 
against what he is pleased to call ‘‘ the incumbrance and despotism 
of statutes, of immemorial but perhaps irrational usages, and of pre- 
valent notions ;” and magnifies ‘‘ home education” on the ground of 
its engendering a “ decisive individuality of temper.” We, for our 
part, are of opinion that that system of education cannot be too 
severely condemned whose chief tendency it is to create and foster 
self-will and self-conceit. 

In writing on so glorious a theme as education, even Mr. Taylor 
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cannot avoid saying some things that are worth listening to; and we 
turn to the more grateful task of bringing these under the notice of 
our readers. The following observations relate to a subject of great 
importance in the conduct of dame and infant schools :— 


“The natural felicity of childhood may be assumed as the guiding 
principle of all education. . . : The happy characteristic of infancy, and, in 
a modified form, of childhood, is that ... whereas the pains of the infant 
are scarcely, if at all, extended beyond the limit of animal uneasiness, its 
pleasures are expanded, and compounded, and enhanced, incalculably beyond 
the simple organic gratification. 

“The recollection of a thoroughly happy childhood (other advantages 
not wanting) is the very best preparation, moral and intellectual, with 
which to encounter the duties and cares of real life....To have known 
nothing but misery, is the most portentous condition under which human 
nature can start on its course.” 


One of the most valuable endowments of a teacher is that com- 
bination of intuitive good sense and innate kindness of disposition, 
which enables her—for this is one of those “ gems rich and rare” 
which belong chiefly to women—to place herself in the inmost shrine 
of a young child’s heart. Such a teacher may be comparatively un- 
taught, untrained: but she will far excel those who have been formed 
by external teaching and training only in the art of securing obedi- 
ence, of diffusing enjoyment, and even of imparting knowledge. 
Where this is wanting, there may be observed— 


«A something too much in the modes of treatment—too much talkin 

and preaching, and a too frequent bringing in of ultimate motives; unti 
the natural sensibility and delicac of children’s minds are, if the phrase 
may be allowed, worn threadbare; for all the gloss of the feelings is gone, 
and the warp and substance are going.” 


Many a village dame, observes the author of “ Home Education,” 
plies the machinery of human nature well ; but never has a professor 
of philosophy told those to whom Nature has not granted this tact, 
either how to acquire it, or how to manage without it. But if those 
to whom Gop—according to Mr. Taylor, “ Nature”—has given 
this talent, would use it aright, although they will not ask philosophy 
to teach them, they will seek counsel and aid of the ‘ wisdom from 
above,” which has been entrusted to the Church’s accredited minis- 
ters. Let us hear Mr. Maurice on this point. He, a living guide, 
conducts us to the practical measures to which Mr. Taylor, a mere 
finger-post, can only point. 


“Tt is this machinery,” [says Mr. Maurice, speaking of the mechanical 
arrangements of the ‘mutual method’ of instruction,] “which has over- 
shadowed our ecclesiastical education, and prevented it from coming forth 
in its fulness and power. .. . We have been worshipping our own net, and 
burning incense to our own drag; looking at our system, and forgetting the 
beings upon whom the system was to act.... Once let us believe this,— 
that in every poor child there dwells a human spirit which we can speak to, 


. 
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which we have a commission from above to speak to, and to call forth, and 
to instruct in all its divine and human relations ;—once let us begin to act 
upon this conviction, and all the instruments we want will speedily gather 
themselves about us. . . . The country parson may find, in many cases, that 
the revival of the old-dame-school system for girls, or at least for infants, 
may save him the expense of building a school-room, and do the work 
more effectually. For looking upon himself as the head schoolmaster of 
the parish, he may put the dame upon such a method of appealing to the 
heart and understanding of her pupils as may give new life, both to herself 
and them. In every case he will care more for the teacher than for the 
lesson: him he will try, by every means, to inform and cultivate. In the 
hands of a living teacher, the Carecuism, he knows, will be no dead book; 
it will unfold mysteries to the heart of a child which will surround him, 
and possess him, and give him a sense of his nothingness and of his great- 
ness, through infancy, and youth, and manhood. In the hands of a living 
teacher, the Biste will bea revelation, not on those subjects only which are 
technically called religious; but it will be the awakener and satisfier of 
innumerable puzzles about himself in the heart of the boy; the teacher of 
political wisdom to the youth in whose heart the social impulses are begin- 


ning to stir.” 


We have carefully examined the course of instruction pursued in 
a large number of schools, but we have seldom found in them any 
fixed principle of progression. The only guide that appears to be 
followed, and that in but a blind way, is the ability of the boy with 
regard to reading ; that is, his ability to go through a merely me- 
chanical process, as at present practised, and involving no exercise of 
the spirit of the child whatever. Now, we may divide the intellectual 
occupations of a child into literary and scientific ;—and our readers 
must not be startled at our using the same terms in reference to the 
education of the lower orders that are used in reference to the 
education of the higher; for, in this matter, “ the rich and poor 
meet together—the Lorp is the maker of both.” With regard to 
the former and more important of these two heads of intellectual in- 
struction and discipline, we believe that a course of porTIcAL read- 
ing, not in a dead, but a living way, will be found to involve the best 
principle for classifying children, and of arranging the course of their 
lessons and exercises. We have been led to this subject by the 
following passage from “* Home Education :”— 


“There can be no doubt that Porrry is to be employed as a principal 
means of intellectual and moral culture, during the first period of educa- 
tion; and by poetry, as adapted to infancy and early childhood, I intend, 
severally—rhyme, rhythm, ornamented description of familiar objects, and 
condensed moral sentiment. . . . 

“ Verse for children should always embrace some substantial element of 
poetry ;—it should present what is really poetic of its kind, however 
familiar. Contrary to what the inexperienced would suppose, and to what 
many writers of verses for children appear to have taken for granted, it is 
by no means the most prosaic, or the most nakedly intelligible pieces that 
are chosen and delighted in by children, when left to make their own selec- 
tion... . Children, in almost all cases, are most delighted with that which 
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most immediately quickens the conceptive faculty, and which leaves much 
to be done by the imagination; while that which is frigidly exact and merely 
true, does not arouse the mind; and, on the other hand, that which is gorge- 
ously descriptive and highly-coloured, fails entirely to attract a child’s ear. 
. -.. The poetry which children choose, is that which, with a light descriptive 
brevity, brings the familiar aspects of the visible world before the fancy ; 
and that also which is simply and briskly narrative, and which is enlivened 
by turns of humour, and deepened by just moral sentiments, and especially 
by touches of pity.” 


The next book on our list is Mrs. Tuckfield’s ‘“* Education for the 
People.” This little book contains so much that would be useful to 
the teachers of small village schools, that we greatly regret to find in 
it some very unnecessary discussions and some uncalled-for strictures, 
which we should decidedly object to bring under the notice of 
teachers, by placing the book in their hands. We should like to see 
a Manual or Guide-Book for Village Dame Schools from Mrs. 
Tuckfield’s pen ; it might contain the letters between ‘‘ Mrs. Barlow” 
and “John and Sarah Roberts ;” portions of the correspondence 
between “ Dr. Benson,” “ Mrs. Barlow,” “‘ Miss Baker ;” and the 
more practical passages of “* Letters to a Clergyman ;” together with 
some further matters of a more technical nature. Mrs. Tuckfield has 
herself described the kind of book we mean. 


“Tt has often occurred to me, that, if the grand leading principles of edu- 
cation could be put forth in a very simple familiar manner, and that to such 
an exposé extremely simplified and minutely detailed directions could be 
added on the elementary teaching of infant boys and girls, such a work 
might be found to supply a desideratum. .. . Our mistresses would be selected 
from the most simple-hearted, respectable, and pious, of our own neighbour- 
hood; and we might raise the tone of their minds and manners, without alter- 
ing their simple frugal habits of living. Finer clothes and more luxurious diet 
would not be thought necessarily connected with the power of imparting 
knowledge, and training the young to habits of self-denying temperance 
and industry, instilling virtuous and religious feelings and principles.” 


The following passages from one of “ Mrs. Barlow’s” letters to 
* John and Sarah Roberts ” is a favourable specimen of Mrs. Tuck- 
field’s familiar and pleasant manner of dealing with her subject. 


“« My dear Sarah,—I hope, though I am obliged to be absent from home, 
that I may be able to give some advice to you and John, and that, when 
I return next year, I shall find you surrounded by 2 large family of affec- 
tionate, industrious, intelligent children. 

“ You say that you and John feel ignorant, and fear that you may not be 
able to give the little ones much learning. Never fear; only give your 
whole hearts to your business. These children are committed to you as if 
they were your own; love them, watch over them, as if they really were 
your own; remember, their happiness throughout their whole existence 
depends on your love and care. Be firm, steady, patient ; be always gentle; 
remembering the direction St. Paul gives to parents,—‘ Fathers, provoke 
not your children to wrath, but bring them up in the nurture and admo- 


nition of the Lord.’... 
“IT must add a few words to John about the garden. John, Mr. Barlow 
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wishes you not to begin to trench the acre of land till the schvol opens. 
We have determined to admit only six boys and six girls the first week. 
Mrs. Benson will kindly select from the applicants the six best boys and six 
best girls between ten and twelve years old. Direct them to be at the school 
a quarter before pine, and each to bring twopence. If any come without 
their weekly payment, you will send them home, and not admit them till 
another week. You must insist on punctual attendance, and let the parents 
feel that no rule of the school can be broken. You will read the rules we 
gave you respecting attendance, cleanliness, &c. to the parents, when you 
inform them that their children are elected. The first week we wish the 
boys to be chiefly engaged in trenching the ground, and the girls in neecile- 
work. One hour in the morning, and one in the afternoon, will be sufficient 
at first for reading and writing. ... 

“ You may admit six more boys and six girls the second week, till we 
have filled up the number, twenty-four of each. You remember, we are to 
admit only these twenty-four boys and twenty-four girls, above seven years 
old, the first month. The second month, with Betsy’s assistance, your 
wife may open the little infant school in her inner room, for twelve little 
ones under seven, boys and girls; and by that time she will be able to 
choose out two or three of her elder girls who can, by turns, assist with 
the infants. ... 

“When you take little ones into your school, who have not yet learned 
any thing, let your rule from the first be, /ittle and well. Be in no haste to 
bring them forward; in this case it is certain that ‘ more haste is worse 
speed.” You will be convinced of this, by the difficulty you will find in 
getting rid of the bad habits your elder scholars have acquired. You cannot 
hope to do this at once: attack these bad habits one by one. If your elder 
boys read in a Joud drawling tone, missing half their words, running their 
words into one another with little attention to stops or pauses, holding 
their books awry, standing with their heads down, on one leg, &c.; if, 
when they write, they hold their pens or slate pencils the wrong way, twist 
their slates or copy-books on one side, and hang their heads down over 
their shoulder, while they scribble mis-shapen letters and figures,—it will be 
of no use to stand by, calling out, ‘Read better; mind your stops; speak 
plain; hold up your heads ; hold your pens well,’ &c. &c.; and then, when 
none of these things are done, calling out louder, ‘Why don’t you mind ?— 
you are very idle boys,’ &c.: the poor fellows are all the time, perhaps, 
doing their best to fulfil very irksome, unintelligible tasks, and by no means 
deserving of any censure. Instead of this, I should stop the whole proceed- 
ing, and merely say, ‘ We will try a new way, my boys, of reading. We will 
read three or four lines to-day; I will speak each word distinctly and sepa- 
rately, and you shall speak it after me, in a gentle voice.’ The next day, a 
few more lines might be read, in a similar way. I would at first not attempt 
pauses or stops, but only attend to distinct pronunciation, and to a subdued 
tone of voice. Then I would add a proper attitude of body ; and the books 
should all be held straight. In a few days more, I would begin the same 
sentences again, writing the words, and attending to the stops; afterwards, 
I would read the same sentences, taking care to lay the emphasis, or stress, 
on the proper words. ... 

_ “Now, John, by doing all this patiently and carefully, you will not only 
improve the boys’ reading, but you will improve their characters. You will 
teach them, by experience, that there is a right and wrong way of doing 
every thing ; that whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well ; that 
it requires some pains to do things well; that in all things they will find— 
‘no pains, no gains.’ Then, when they begin to succeed and to improve, 
you will just say, you are glad they have the pleasure of improving, when 

ains are taken. Do not dwell on these remarks, as if you were giving 
essons they must learn or remember ; but rather let it all pass as a little 
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friendly conversation, as if you were entering into their feelings, and 
rejoicing with them when they had taken pains and were improving.” 


We must conclude our notice of Mrs. Tuckfield’s little book with 
one more short extract, which we take from one of the letters to 
“ Sarah Roberts.” 


‘“‘ [ am pleased to hear that your lessons on your black board answer so 
well. I advise you, now your girls can tell you how to spell so many sim. 
ple words, to let them invent little sentences. While they sit at their knit- 
ting, do you go to the board, and take one word to begin with ; suppose you 
write the names of the colours, black, blue, &c.; and then let each girl in 
turn mention all the things they can think of, which are black, blue, green, 
&e. They will say, ‘The grass is green; the trees are green; my frock is 
green; my lips are red; ink is black; the sky is blue; my shoes are black,’ 
&c. &e, Another day, you may write down all that is sweet, sour, 
bitter; all they can think of that is hard, soft, rough, smooth, round, square, 
heavy, light; and so you may go on day after day, inventing many a pretty 
lesson to write down, while your girls work or knit. . . . 

‘‘ It is a good exercise sometimes to ask children to recollect all the ob- 
jects they observed in the woods, fields, or lanes, as they walked to or from 
school, and let them bring the leaves of different trees, the wild flowers, &c., 
and then let them tell you how to spell the words. 

“« Now, some people may tell you that it is of no use to teach these chil- 
dren these common easy things, and that all you should do is to give them 
what they call book-learning; but I assure you, that if you do not allow 
them to write, from their own heads, little sentences about easy matters they 
ean think and tell about, they will never know how to express themselves 
properly or clearly; and if they can tell you in writing what they now know, 
and think, and understand about, when they have read and learned more, 
they will be able to write down their thoughts and recollections on other 
and more difficult subjects. . 

“‘ T dare say you have noticed that there is nothing infants like so much 
as to fetch and carry; well, put the bricks I gave you in a heap at one end 
of the room, and allow each of your little infant class to go to fetch one at 
a time, and to place it on the table, and then for each brick which is fetched, 
make a stroke on the black board, and say, ‘ One brick, one stroke ;’ and 
then when another is fetched, say, ‘One brick and one brick make two bricks ; 
look here, I must make another stroke; now, one stroke and one stroke 
make two strokes.’ In this way go on till you have had five bricks fetched, 
then make them hold up one hand, stretching out the fingers and thumb, 
and show them four fingers and one thumb make five; and make them fully 
sensible there are the same number of strokes and the same number of 
bricks; then let the bricks be taken back, one by one, and say, ‘ Take one 
brick away from five bricks, four are left;’ and at the same time, let them 
double down the thumb and fingers, one by one, leaving only the same num- 
ber stretched out as the number of bricks remaining on the table, and of 
strokes remaining on the board: and after they have done this some time, 
accustom them often to count different things as far as five, in this way ; put 
three, two, or four pebbles, flowers, or letters, on the table, and let them 
hold up the same number of fingers: when they can count clearly as far as 
five, go on just in the same way to ten; both hands, with fingers extended, 
must be held up for ten. 

“ Now, pray be satisfied for a good while not to go further than ten; and 
after they can add and take away the bricks readily, and can tell you that 
two bricks and two bricks are four bricks, and two bricks and three bricks 
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five bricks, three bricks and three bricks six bricks, and 
that if you take three bricks away from six, three will be 
left, &c., you may then proceed to put your ten bricks all 
close together in one row, and say, ‘Those altogether make 
ten; one ten:’ and then you may add a one again, and say, 
‘Ten bricks and one brick make eleven,’ and make ten strokes 
on the board, and at a little distance one stroke, and say, ‘Ten 
strokes and one stroke make eleven strokes; ten bricks and two 
bricks are twelve bricks; ten strokes and two strokes are twelve 
strokes ;’ and when you have got as far as fifteen, then hold up 
the two hands for ten, and one hand afterwards for the five ; and 
go on in the same gradual manner till you get on to twenty, 
when, of course, you will arrange your bricks in two rows, and 
say, ‘Two tens are twenty,’ and hold up the hands twice, and 
make the two sets of ten strokes on the board. When they are 
a little older, you will show them how different figures stand 
for and represent these numbers ; which I advise you to do in this manner 
on the board. 
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“ When you show the ten strokes, tell them you put the figure 1 to stand 
for one ten, and that the 0 you put after it is a sign that no ones are added 
to this one ten, and that the figure means all together one ten and no more: 
then go on in this manner, and say, ‘ One ten and one one make eleven,’ 
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and explain that, of the two ones you have made underneath, the first 
stands for one ten, the second for one one ; in the same way go on to twelve, 
thirteen, &c. till you get to twenty, 
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when you will draw two bunches of the ten strokes, and join them together 
in this manner, and then explain that the figure 2 placed below these bunches 
stands for two tens, the nought means that no ones are added to the two 
tens, and that two tens are called twenty. This may seem to you a very 
long round-about way of teaching children to count twenty ; but the longest 
way about, you know, the old proverb says, is sometimes the shortest way 
home. . . . Besides, this way I have been describing will be very pleasant 
to your little ones; it will make them look and think before they speak; 
and they will know that when they say, ‘ Two and two are four; take three 
from five, two will remain,’ and so on, they are really speaking the truth, and 
a truth which they can really understand.” 


The “ Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School” was much 
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in advance of the average condition of popular education in 
this country, when it was first published; but in consequence 
of the progress made and making in this great national work, 
it is dropping into the rear. Its advocacy of the method of 
mutual instruction, or as it is sometimes called “ the monitorial 
system,” to which it was originally indebted for much of its popu- 
larity, is now becoming prejudicial to its claims to occupy a place in 
the schoolmaster’s library. In one department, however, of instruc- 
tion, and that an important one, it is still considerably in advance of 
the majority of English schools: we mean the etymological analysis 
of words. We commend our next extract to the careful consideration 
of all such of our readers as are engaged in the management or 
government of schools for the lower and middle classes. 


« As the pupils advance in this book, (the ‘ Sessional School Collection,’) 
each passage, besides being fully explained in all its bearings upon the sub- 
ject in question, is subjected to a still more minute analysis than had been 
practised in the former stages, with the view formerly explained of giving 
them the full command of their own language, and such general information 
as the passage may suggest. 

“ Take, for example, the following passage extracted from ‘ Wakefield's 
Juvenile Travellers,’ which, as well as the ‘Family Tour,’ by the same 
authoress, we would recommend for introduction into all libraries for 
schools or young families. 


SWITZERLAND. 


‘‘ ¢ How shall I describe to you the vast variety of wonderful and roman- 
tic prospects that we have seen since we came into Switzerland? These 
charming views are varied with mountains, whose snowy heads seem to reach 
the skies ; craggy rocks and steep precipices, with foaming torrents gushing 
from the crevices in their sides, delightfully intermixed with beautiful val- 
leys, adorned with groves of fir, beech, and chestnut; clear lakes, rapid 
rivers, cataracts, and bridges of one arch, extending a surprising width from 
rock to rock. The cultivated parts of the mountains are covered with vil- 
lages and scattered cottages; and then the insides of the cottages are so 
very neat, and look so comfortable, that I should like to live in some of 
them that are situate in the most delightful spots, were it not for the dread 
of being swallowed up in one of those enormous masses of snow that fre- 
quently roll from the tops of the mountains, and destroy every thing in 
their way. In going to the tops of the high mountains of Switzerland, you 
may enjoy all the seasons of the year in the same day,’ &c. 

“ After reading the passage, the children are required to recapitulate, in 
their own language, the substance of what they have read, and describe the 
peculiar character of the Swiss scenery,—the internal appearance of the 
dwellings of the peasantry,—the particular dangers to which they are ex- 
posed,—the variety of climate and its cause,—and to mention any other 
scenery of a similar kind, which is nearer home; such, for example, as the 
Highlands of Scotland. But, as the passage is read in school, not merely 
for the purpose of communicating to them the direct information which it 
contains, however interesting in itself, but, like all the other passages which 
they read, to render them fumiliar with their own language,—to act as a vehicle 
for the communication of general knowledge, and as a field for examination 
on that which has formerly been communicated,—they are also called upon 
to answer some such questions as the following, or, at least, as many of 
them as the pupil is not already sufficiently acquainted with, or the time 
specially set apart for such examination will permit. 
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‘‘ What is Switzerland? Nameits boundaries. What is the literal mean- 
ing of the word ‘describe?’ What does the termination scribe denote? Men- 
tion some of its other compounds with their various meanings. [Here the 
pupil will give and explain the words inscribe, prescribe, subscribe, superscribe, 
transcribe, circumscribe, proscribe, ascribe.| Do you know any word from the 
same root which signifies a writing? [Here he will mention Scripture.] In 
what sense is this word now generally used? Do you know a word which 
signifies that which is written by the hand? [manuscript.] Do you know any 
other part of a word besides scribe which signifies to write or describe ? 
[graph.] Give and explain to me some of its derivatives and compounds 
[such as graphic, paragraph, telegraph, chirography, geography.| What is 
meant by variety ? From what verb does it come? Mention some of the 
other words derived from this verb. Does the word wonderful take any 
other form? [wondrous.] Could you give me any other word varied in the 
same manner? [such as plentiful, plenteous ; bountiful, bounteous.| What 
then does the termination ous denote? Could you-give me any word mean- 
ing wonderful which is applied only to anything out of the course of nature? 
[miraculous.] Can you give me any verb from the same root? [admire.] 
What is the meaning of ‘ romantic?’ From what noun does it come? What 
is a prospect? What does the syllable pro signify? Give some other ex- 
amples of this [such as progress, project.] What does the termination spect 
denote? Mention some other words from this root [such as spectator, spec- 
tacle, aspect, expect, inspect, circumspect, retrospect, suspect.| With reference to 
the word ‘seen,’ can you tell me any word which signifies ‘ that can be 
seen?’ [visible] aud the opposite? Can you give me any word from the 
same root with these which signifies sight? [vision] or to go to see ? [visit] 
or to go to see again? [revisit.} Do you know any word which originally 
signifies to see forward, but is used figuratively? [ provide.] What adjectives 
come from that root? What is the difference between provident and provi- 
dential ? What word is formed by contraction from provident ? [prudent.] 
What then does a prudent man properly mean? With reference to the word 
‘came,’ can you tell me any termination that signifies to come [vene or vent. } 
Give me examples [convene, intervene, advent, adventure, event, invent, pre- 
vent.| Mention some of the principal ‘mountains’ of Switzerland. What 
is the difference between a ‘mountain’ and a hill? What is the adjective 
from mountain? What is an inhabitant of a mountainous district called? 
What does the verb ‘mount’ signify? Has it any compounds? [surmount, 
amount.] What does a mountebank mean? Why? What are ‘craggy 
rocks?’ What are ‘precipices?’ Why are they so called? Do you know 
any other words from the same root? What are ‘torrents,’ and ‘ crevices?’ 
With reference to the word ‘sides,’ can you give me any word that signifies 
belonging to the side? [lateral.} Mention any other words from the same 
root [collateral, equilateral, multilateral.| What is meant by intermixed ? 
What does the former part of that word signify? Give some other exam- 
ples of its application [such as interval, intermediate, intercede.] What does 
the first syllable of the word ‘ beautiful’ mean in our language? What is 
the corresponding feminine word? What is the verb from it? [embellish.] 
Does ‘beautiful’ ever take any other termination? What are ‘valleys?’ 
What are ‘lakes?’ What are they called in Scotland? and in Ireland? Men- 
tion the principal lakes in Switzerland, describing at the same time their 
respective situations. Mention also in like manner some of its principal 
‘rivers.’ Can you give any diminutive from the word ‘river?’ What 
are ‘cataracts?’ Can you give any other words for them? [waterfalls, 
cascades.] What parts of words in composition signify ‘one?’ [uni, mono.] 
Give examples [such as uniform, unicorn, monotony, monosyllable.] What 
is the literal meaning of the word ‘extending?’ What does the first 
syllable signify? Can you give any other example of its application? 
[such as extract, expel.| What does the syllable tend signify? Mention 
some other of its compounds [such as distend, pretend.} Do you know 
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any noun from the simple root? [t¢ent.] Why is a tent so called? What 
do you mean by ‘cultivated??) What word expresses the cultivation of 
fields ? or the cultivation of gardens? What is the meaning of the word 
occult? Whence does it derive this meaning? [From seeds covered over 
in tillage.) What are ‘ villages?” What name is given to a smaller collection 
of houses? What is an inhabitant of a villagecalled? What do you mean 
by ‘scattered cottages?’ What is the name given to the inhabitant of a 
cottage ? What is the difference between a ‘ cottage’ and a ‘ hut?’ Could 
you substitute any other word for ‘insides?’ What is the opposite of in- 
terior 2? What does ‘very’ literally mean? [Truly.] Can you mention 
any other words from the same root? [ Verily, verity, veracity, verify, aver.] 
What do you mean by ‘dread?’ What adjective comes from this root? 
What other words denote dreadful? [ frightful, terrible, formidable.] What 
do you mean by ‘enormous?’ What name is given to ‘ enormous masses 
of snow rolling from the tops of the mountains?’ [avalanches.] Could you 
give any other word employed to signify ‘tops of mountains?’ [summits.] 
or any other words from the same root? [such as consummate, sum.] What 
are ‘all the seasons of the year?’ What occasions the diversity of seasons? 
How can they all be anywhere enjoyed on the same day? Can you give 
me any part of a word which expresses ‘all’ in composition? [omni.} 
Give examples [omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, omnivorous.] What 
is the adjective from ‘ year?’ Give another word for ‘ yearly? Express 
a yearly payment in one word? and the receiver of this payment? also a 
book detailing the events of a year? and the writer of this book? Is the word 
‘same’ ever compounded with any other to make it emphatical? [-el/- 
same.] Is there any other word which expresses “same” emphatically? 
[édentical.] Mention some other parts of speech from the same root [iden- 
tity, identify.] Can you give any word which means be/onging to the “ day ?” 
[diurnal,| lasting for a day? [ephemeral,] a hook containing a day’s transac- 
tions ? [diary or journal,| any other words from the same root with journal ? 
[such as journey, adjourn, sojourn, journeyman.] Such is a specimen of our 
mode of examination in its fullest form.”—Pp. 216—221. 


We now pass on to the work which stands as ninth on our list ; 
namely ; “ The Schoolmaster: or, Essays on Practical Education, 
selected from the works of Ascham, Milton, Locke, and Butler ; 
from the Quarterly Journal of Education; and from Lectures 
delivered before the American Institute of Instruction.” Some useful 
information may be gleaned from this work ; but its principles are 
unsettled, its views are defective, its tone is low; and it is therefore 
far from being a safe book to put into the hands of a schoolmaster. 

It begins with an analytical account of Ascham’s “ Schoolmaster:” 
Ascham well describes the general manner and temper in which 
instruction ought to be given, and school-discipline administered. 


“ If your scholar do miss sometimes, chide not hastily: for that shall 
both dull his wit and discourage his diligence ; but monish him gently, which 
shall make him both willing to amend, and glad to go forward in love 
and hope of learning. . . . 

‘«‘ T have now wished twice or thrice this gentle nature to be in a school- 
master. And that I have done so, neither by chance nor without some 
reason, Iwill now declare at large why in mine opinion love is fitter than 
fear, gentleness better than beating, to bring up a child rightly in learning.... 

“I do gladly e with all good schoolmasters in these points following ; 
to have children brought to good perfectness in learning ; to all honesty in 
manners; to have all faults rightly amended; to have every vice severely 
corrected. But for the order and way that leadeth to these points we 
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somewhat differ ; for commonly many schoolmasters, some as I have seen, 
more as I have heard tell, be of so crooked a nature, as when they meet with 
a hard-witted scholar, they rather break him than bow him, rather mar him 
than mend him. For when the schoolmaster is an with some other 
matter, then he will soonest fall to beat his scholar; and though he himself 
should be punished for his folly, yet must he beat some scholar for his 
pleasure, though there be no cause for him to do so, nor yet fault in the 
scholar to deserve so. 

“ These, ye will say, be fond schoolmasters, and few they be that befound 
to be such. They be fond, indeed, but surely over many such be found 
everywhere. But this will I say, that even the wisest of your great beaters 
do as oft punish nature, as they do correct faults. Yea, many times the 
better nature is sorer punished. For, if one by quickness of wit take his 
lesson readily, another by hardness of wit taketh it not so speedily ; the first 
is always commended; the other is commonly punished: when a wise 
schoolmaster should rather discreetly consider the right disposition of both 
their natures, and not so much weigh what either of them is able to do now, 
as what either of them is likely to do hereafter. For this I know, not only 
by reading of books in my study, but also by experience of life abroad in 
the world, that those which be commonly the wisest, the best learned, and 
best men also, when they be old, were never commonly the quickest of wit 
when they were young.”’ 


We now pass to an entirely different department of the subject. 
We account it one of the happiest omens of our times, that there is 
a settled conviction on the minds of the most influential English 
educationists, that the great object for which our schools are esta- 
blished, is not to push forward the children of the working classes to 
some extreme point in the scale of intellectual advancement incon- 
sistent with their future social position; but,—to use the words of 
the Baptismal Office, and of that profound educational formulary, 
the Church Catechism,—* virtuously to bring them up to lead godly 
and christian lives ;” to teach and train them “to learn and labour 
truly to get their own living, and to do their duty in that state of 
life unto which it shall please God to call them.” We are of opinion 
that too much importance cannot be attached to the political bearings 
of education ; using that much-abused word “ political” in its true 
sense, as embracing whatever relates to the organization of the State, 
and the social condition of its individual members. For this reason, 
we would have morAL instruction and discipline take precedence of 
intellectual instruction ; and, indeed, determine, from first to last, 
its nature and amount. 

M. de Saintville, one of the writers in the publication under review, 
has some just observations on this subject. 

“ The course of instruction followed in schools, which generally has for 
its sole object the cultivation of the intellectual powers, is essentially de- 
fective and incomplete. And yet we see in all countries honourable and 
generous men uniting to extend knowledge, instruction, and useful informa- 
tion throughout society ; and in England we see enormous Ha sums annually 
expended with the professed, and, we may fairly admit, the real object of 
diminishing human suffering, and improving human character. . . . 

“ Instruction by itself is an instrument of which either a good or a bad 
use may be made. That which is learned in elementary schools, and which 
consists in knowing how to read, write, and cipher, cannot exercise much 
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influence on morals. In fact, we shall be puzzled to understand how it 
would be possible to give a man regular habits and just moral sentiments, 
by merely teaching him to perform certain operations almost mechanical, 
such as reading and writing are..... We will admit that the cultivation of 
the intellect alone has some effect, in so far as it tends to make immediate 
impulse yield to reason, and tends also to form some habits of order and 
industry.....Itis true, that neither our minds nor our bodies can be 
educated without the concurrence of our will, and, consequently, not without 
accustoming this faculty to desire that which the others ought to do, and 
without labouring more or less to give it instruction. Our education, such 
as it is, by compelling us to perform a certain work, necessarily inculcates 
certain virtues. Every kind of labour requires us to have a certain com- 
mand over ourselves; every kind of labour exercises our patience, in a 
greater or less degree, and makes us acquire habits of activity, application, 
and a sort of regularity. Besides, education cannot develop our sensitive 
and intellectual faculties, without at the same time acting indirectly upon 
our will: it cannot awaken good feelings in us without exciting us to do 
good; it induces us in some degree to practise it, simply because it makes 
us know what it is, and shows us the advantages we may derive from it..... 
The result of our present course of education is to render our habits more 
or less moral, though it does not directly keep that object in view. But 
what we condemn in it is precisely that it does not make the formation of 
our moral habits a special object, because it does not subject the will, as it 
does the understanding, to regular exercise. 

“ This absence in education of exercises suited to form our moral character 
has been growing more striking ever since those changes in our social life 
which have deprived the Church of much of its former influence in Europe. 
While men were entirely under the influence of the Church, we observe 
that exercises were enjoined analogous to what is, in our opinion, now 
required. To the observance of duties purely religious, there were united 
certain usages, which might be considered as exercises suited to correct our 
evil inclinations, and make us acquire good habits. The exercise of prayer, 
the being obliged to retire and present ourselves frequently before God, 
good resolutions taken in the morning, self-examination in the evening, the 
confession of our faults to God, or to our spiritual guide, whom we consulted 
on the mode of correcting our moral imperfections,—all these things had 
undoubtedly this object in view. We shall not enter into a particular 
examination of these practices; we simply state that they did exist, that 
their aim was to correct our morals, and that, under this system, to know 
how to live was generally the object of a formal labour and an express and 


positive study.” 


This system still exists in our colleges, and is, indeed, the charac- 
teristic principle of collegiate life. The student at the university is 
not an independent person, living where he pleases, and how he 
pleases, merely attending certain lectures, reading certain books, 
paying certain fees, and passing a certain examination ; but first, as 
a member of the university, Oxford or Cambridge, he is bound by its 
disciplinary statutes ; and as a member of some particular college, 
he belongs to a distinct society, a domus; dining in a common hall, 
sharing in a common worship, dwelling beneath an appointed roof, 
and furnished with a scheme of life. 

It would lead us into too wide a field of inquiry to enter upon a 
consideration of the question, by what practical measures can this 
disciplinary system be adapted to schools of the class we are just now 
more especially concerned with; but we must be allowed to express 
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our deep conviction that unless some better understanding is esta- 
blished between school-regulations and the claims of family life, the 
measures now so actively employed for imparting primary instruction 
to the future “ masses ” of England’s population, are likely to issue 
in a curse rather than a blessing. 

We have been led to these reflections .by Ascham’s vigorous 
description of those “ quick wits,” whom it ought to be one of the 
great objects of education to correct and restrain, not to develop and 
encourage ; but whose evil tendencies, we firmly believe, would be 
fostered and matured by that individual education which finds 
advocates in certain “ philosophical” writers on this subject. 


“ Quick wits be apt to take, unapt to keep; soon hot, and desirous of 
this and that; as soon cold and weary of the same again; more quick to 
enter speedily, than able to pierce far; eyen like our sharp tools, whose 
edges be very soon turned Also, for manners and life, quick wits 
commonly be, in desire, new-fangled ; in purpose, inconstant; light to pro- 
mise anything; ready to forget everything, both benefit and injury; and 
thereby neither fast to friend, nor fearful to foe ; inquisitive of every trifle, 
not secret in the greatest affairs; bold with any person; busy in every 
manner; soothing such as be present, nipping any that is absent; of nature, 
always flattering their betters, envying their equals, despising their infe- 
riors; and by quickness of wit, very quick and ready to like none so well 
as themselves. 

“ Moreover, commonly, men very quick of wit be also very light of con- 
ditions ; and thereby very ready of disposition to be carried over quickly by 
any light company to any riot and unthriftiness when they be young: 
therefore seldom either honest of life, or rich in living. when they be old. 
....+ In youth, also, they be ready scoffers, privy mockers, and ever over 
light and merry ; in age, soon testy, very waspish, and always over-miserable. 
And few of them come to any great age, by reason of their misordered life 
when they were young; but a great deal fewer of them come to show any 
great countenance, or bear any great authority abroad in the world; but 
either live obscurely, men know not how, or die obscurely, men mark not 


“ Contrariwise, a wit in youth that is not over dull, heavy, knotty, and 
lumpish ; but hard, tough, and though somewhat staffish, (as Tully wisheth, 
otium quietum non languidum, and negotium cum labore, non cum periculo ;) such 
a wit, I say, if it be at the first well handled by the mother, and rightly 
smoothed and wrought by the schoolmaster, both for learning and whole 
course of living, proveth always the best. For wood and stone,—not the 
softest, but hardest,—be always aptest for portraiture; both fairest for 
pleasure and most durable for profit. Hard wits be hard to receive, but 
sure to keep; painful without weariness, heedful without wavering, constant 
without new-fangledness; bearing heavy things, though not lightly, yet 
willingly ; entering hard things, though not easily, deeply ; and so come 
to that perfectness of learning in the end that quick wits seem in hope, but 
do not in deed ever attain unto. 

“ Also, for manners and life, hard wits commonly are hardly carried, either 
to desire every new thing, or to marvel at every strange thing; and there- 
fore they be careful and diligent in their own matters, not curious and busy 
in other men’s affairs; and so they become wise themselves, and also are 
counted honest by others. They be grave, steadfast, silent of tongue, secret 
of heart ; not hasty in making, but constant in keeping, any promise; not rash 
in uttering, but wary in considering, every matter; and thereby not quick 
in speaking, but deep of judgment, whether they write or give counsel in 
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weighty affairs. And these be the men that become in the end both most 
happy for themselves, and also most esteemed abroad in the world.” 

Milton’s Letter on Education “ to Master Samuel Hartlib,” con- 
taining “ the burnishing of many contemplative years altogether 
spent in the search of religious and civil knowledge,” which comes 
next in order in “ The Schoolmaster,” will always be read with 
interest. Milton resolved “ learning” into its two great elements 
—religious and moral. Of the first he says,— 

‘‘ The end of learning is to repair the ruins of our first parents, by regain- 
ing to know Gop aright; and out of that knowledge, to love him, to imitate 
Him, to be like Him, as we may the nearest, by possessing our souls of true 
virtue, which being united to the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the 
highest perfection.” 

And of the second, he says in words that have been often quoted, 
but that will well bear to be quoted again,— 

“T call a complete and generous education that which fits a man to per- 
form justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and war.” 

The next article is an analysis of Locke’s “‘ Thoughts concerning 

Education.” Locke adopts the Spartan idea, 
«As the strength of the body lies chiefly in being able to endure hard- 
ships, so also does that of the mind. And the great principle and foundation 
of all virtue and worth lies in this, that a man is able to deny himself his 
own desires, cross his own inclinations, and purely follow what reason 
directs as best, though the appetite lean the other way.” 

So reasoned the Spartan legislator of old; whose aim it was to 
build up a consistent and powerful nation, by subjecting the faculties 
of its individual members to a stern, unyielding discipline and 
restraint. All individual affections and desires, nay, even tastes and 
relishes, were proscribed. All individual feelings, dispositions, and 
habits, were beaten down and trodden under foot. The nation was har- 
dened into one homogeneous mass, and moulded to one purpose. 
Physical unity supplanted moral unity. The temple of national 
life rose upon the sepulchres of personal will, energy, and virtue. 
One sacrifice only, during upwards of four centuries, was offered upon 
its altars; when the Three Hundred died as one man, in obedience 
to the laws of their country. But it is not by a single sacrifice, how- 
ever costly, that the character of a nation is redeemed; nor the 
virtue of the principle that leads to it, established. The Spartan 
knew better how to die, than how to live. “ Strict as was the Spartan 
discipline at home, its citizens were no sooner sent to command in 
foreign countries, than they forgot not only their own severer rules, 
but even those common principles of duty which were regarded by 
the other Greeks.” 

The principle of restraint is however false, so far as it is exclu- 
sive; and its position is false only when it is made primary and 
fundamental. hn Locke’s opinion, the first principle to be implanted 
in a child’s mind is awe of the parert; for this being acquired, obe- 
dience and respect, he says, will follow of themselves, and then 
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affection will easily be added to the rest, without endangering autho- 
rity; but on the other hand, authority, he contends, cannot with the 
same ease be raised on a groundwork of love. The christian prin- 
ciple of education is just the reverse of this:— Love takes prece- 
dence ; love is the living stem of all the virtues, and obedience is its 
choicest fruit. 

Bishop Butler’s ‘‘ Sermon on Charity Schools,” a.p. 1745, con- 
tains a valuable note, (it does not amount to a definition,) on the 
nature of education generally. 


“ Solomon might probably intend the text, ‘ Zrain up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it,’ for a particular admo- 
nition to educate children in a manner suitable to their respective ranks and 
future employments; but certainly he intended it for a general admonition 
to educate them in virtue and religion, and good conduct of themselves in 
their temporal concerns. And all this together in which they are to be 
educated, he calls ‘the way they should go;’ i.e. he mentions it not as a matter 
of speculation, but of practice. And conformably to this description of the 
things in which children are to be educated, he describes education itself; 
for he calls it ‘training them up,’ which is a very different thing from merely 
teaching them some truths necessary to be known or believed: it is 
endeavouring to form such truths into practical principles in the mind, so 
as to render them of habitual good influence upon the temper and actions, 
in all the various occurrences of life. And this is not done by bare instruc- 
tion; but also by restraining them from what is evil, and exercising them in 
what is good.” 


Those of our readers who are interested in practical education, 
and we hope we have few who are not, are probably acquainted with 


what has been designated “the training system,” as pursued in 
certain schools at Glasgow. We agree with Mr. Hopwood, who has 
made one or two selections from Mr. Stow's work on the subject, 
that there is nothing original or new in the principle on which “ the 
Glasgow training system ” professes to rest : and we more than doubt 
the usefulness of that “ elliptical ” mode of giving instruction, which 
occupies so prominent a place in the Glasgow system ; except as an 
occasional and subordinate instrument in summing up a catechetical 
exercise, or in dealing with those secondary particulars which may 
arise in the course of it; particulars necessary for the purpose of 
keeping up the connexion of its several parts, but not of sufficient 
importance to occupy that prominent place which direct questions 
would tend to give them. As the selections given in the * Hints,” 
relate chiefly to the elliptical mode, we will, in justice to Mr. Stow, 
allow him to expound those principles upon which the schools under 
his active directorship are conducted ; principles which in their essence 
have, as the foregoing passage from Bishop Butler shows, the sanction 
of one of the profoundest thinkers of the English Church. 


“ Moral training is of course practical throughout, and is the main end 
and object of the whole system in every department. It comprehends the 
restraining of all the evil propensities of our nature, and a cultivation of all 
that is noble and virtuous, founded on Bible training: in other words, on 
the principles of the immutable standard of revealed truth, and stimulated 
by its high sanction and motives. 
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“ We must here notice a fundamental error in education, which is the 
confounding of two things essentially distinct. Moral instruction and moral 
training are generally imagined to mean the same thing ;- whereas the for- 
mer is merely imparting knowledge, the latter is the cultivation of the prac- 
tical habit. On this clear and practical distinction hangs one chief peculiarity 
of our system. 

“ Habits are so important a part of education, and so influential on indi- 
viduals, as well as nations, that we may almost be said to be the children of 
habit. Proceeding then on this idea, how important must early training 
be before habits are formed, and when we have only evil propensities to con- 
tend with. 

“ A few of the evil propensities and habits may be mentioned, which it is 
the duty of the trainer to restrain and suppress as they are developed; 
whether mental, in the school gallery, or practical, in the school play-ground; 
viz. rudeness, selfishness, deceit, indecency, disorder, evil-speaking, cruelty, 
want of courtesy, anger, revenge, injustice, impatience, covetousness, and 
dishonesty, so fearfully general in society. 

“On the contrary, all the amiable feelings and christian virtues must be 
cultivated, such as speaking truth, obedience to parents and all in lawful 
authority, honesty, justice, forbearance, generosity, gentleness, kindness, 
fidelity to promises, courteousness, habits of attention, docility, disinterested- 
ness, kindness to inferior animals, pity for the lame, and the distressed, and 
the weak in intellect ; and in general, doing to others as we would wish to 
be done by. 

“ Such evil propensities must be subdued, and moral habits formed, not 
by teaching, but by training. We cannot lecture a child into good manners, 
or change habits of any kind by the longest speech. ‘The physical, intellec- 
tual, or moral habit, is only changed by a succession, or rather by a repeti- 
tion of doings. 

“This department requires a play-ground, for moral development and 
sympathy, as the intellectual department does a gallery for mental sympathy. 

** Nor is there any dread here of too much being done. An over-working 
of the intellect is, indeed, frequently fatal to health ; but the fullest exercise 
of the moral powers only improves the health.” 

The remaining articles in the first volume of “ the Schoolmaster” 
possess neither interest nor value, with the exception of a ‘“* Lecture 
on the means which may be employed to stimulate the student with- 
out the aid of emulation.” We shall endeavour to embody the sub- 


stance of this in a few sentences. 

The mind is naturally active, and delights in exercise ; but delight 
may be changed into indifference, and even disgust, and this by 
various causes. Mental exertion may be continued too long. One 
faculty only, say memory, that Gibeonite of the faculties, may be 
exercised, while the others are suffered to lie dormant. One set of 
objects may be exclusively presented to the mind. Again, betwecn 
mind and body there is, as we all know, a most intimate connexion. 
The pleasure naturally arising from intellectual effort may be destroyed 
by bodily weariness. 

‘“‘ Tf, for want of exercise, or from a confined posture, the blood does not 
circulate freely, and all the vital functions go on briskly, the intellectual opera- 
tions will be impeded. When the bones begin to ache, or the blood to stagnate, 
the mind becomes dull; and that which otherwise would be very interesting, 
now loses its power to charm. Let, then, the parent or teacher carefully guard 
against all these counteracting influences, and he will find that the pupil will 
voluntarily, and with pleasure, exercise his mental faculties and his bodily senses 
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on such subjects and such objects as are suited to his age and capacity. . . . 
He will love to learn. The exercise of the faculties, and the acquisition of new 
ideas, are both naturally sources of pleasure to the mind. This pleasure, once 
tasted, will be again desired. This desire, which gains strength by fruition, is 
a stimulus pure in its nature, safe in its operation, salutary in its influence, and 
powerful in its effects.” 


Mr. Parkhurst’s observations in the next paragraph relate to a 
matter of great practical importance. 


“‘ There are many teachers who do not afford their pupils a proper opportu- 
nity to exert their faculties. Instead of setting their pupils to thinking and 
investigating, they, as far as possible, do all the thinking for them: thus making 
them almost entirely passive in the acquisition of ideas. The teacher who 
wishes to stimulate his pupils to the highest degree of exertion, should guard 
against this course. He should never do for his pupils what they can do for 
themselves. He should never tell them a thing which they can find out for them- 
selves. And when they must be assisted, he should afford them only so much 
assistance that they can do the rest themselves. In a word, he should, as far 
as possible, in all the branches, pursue that inductive method which, we hope, 
will effect a greater advance in the intellectual improvement of the rising gene- 
ration than can be effected by any other course.” 


Mr. Parkhurst’s observations on the art of questioning are judi- 
cious and practical. 


* Questions should be so managed, that individuals cannot answer unless 
their attention be unremitted. This may be done, partly by expressing ques- 
tions in such language that the pupils cannot understand them without having 
attended to the previous questions and answers ;—partly when one pupil has 
failed to answer a question, or has answered it wrong, by calling on another to 
answer, without repeating the question ;—partly, by analyzing the ideas, and 
making each question and answer as short as possible, so as to pass rapidly 
round the class ;—partly, when one pupil has committed an error in some part 
of his answer or performance, by calling on another to specify the error, and to 
show why it is an error ;—and partly, by calling on individuals to answer ques- 
tions, or to correct one another’s errors, not in the order in which they stand or 
sit, but promiscuously. In many cases, the teacher will find it useful to an- 
nounce a question previously to calling the individual by name who is desired 
to answer. The putting of questions promiscuously, and refusing to repeat a 
question which has been once distinctly announced, may be made a powerful 
means of keeping alive the attention of a class.” .... 

‘* Questions should be asked in the language of the instructor, and answered 
in that of the pupil, instead of using printed questions, and giving answers ver- 
batim, as they have been marked with a pencil. If the pupil does not know 
precisely what questions will be asked, or in what form they will be put, and 
finds it necessary to answer more by an exercise of understanding than by an 
act of memory, he will exert himself to understand the subject ; and by so doing, 
he will acquire more knowledge, will cultivate his mental faculties in a higher 
degree, and will become far more deeply interested in his studies, than by pur- 
suing a different course.” 

These means for awakening and maintaining the interests of a 
learner may be classed under the common head of a skilful mode of 
teaching. To these may be added the inducements to learn which 
arise out of the sympathy of numbers, ever a powerful instrument for 
good or for evil; the approbation of teachers and parents, not cheer- 
lessly distilled through the artificial channels of tickets, and badges, 
and place-taking, but gushing fresh from the heart; the association 
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of pleasing ideas with that of school—and to be pleasing they have 
only to be just ; and, most of all, the appeal to a sense of duty. 

The second volume of ‘“ The Schoolmaster” opens with an inte- 
resting article, ‘‘ On Teaching Reading,” by Mr. Charles Baker, the 
intelligent head-master of the Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, at Doncaster. The following observations are worthy of 


attention. 


“‘The present mode of teaching the art of reading is not more defective as an 
instrument for unfolding the capacities of the intellect, than for communicating 
the knowledge and pronunciation of words. ... A child’s manner of speaking 
is too much disregarded ; if it be intelligible, it is deemed sufficiently correct. 
The imperfection being no great obstacle to the child's progress in knowledge, 
it is thought that as the child grows older the evil will correct itself. Like 
other errors, which, from being unnoticed at first, settle into vices, this evil 
sometimes produces a faulty habit of speaking which can never be eradicated. .. 
If there is a possibility of preventing this by early attention to a child's 
pronunciation, it is surely better to attain this certain good, which may be 
attained without trouble or annoyance to the child, than to force it to utter 
words above its comprehension, and to dole out sounds which nobody can 


understand.” 

Lessons on objects ought to precede lessons in reading, much 
less artificial, however, than those which have been published for 
infant schools. We have witnessed object lessons in many infant 
schools, but we have not yet seen one that was not a decided 


failure. 


“ For children from three to six years of age, we know of no lesson so good 
as oral exercises on the names and properties of objects. The worlds of nature 
and art will furnish a never-failing supply of examples. Pictures will mate- 
rially assist in such exercises; a slate and pencil will also help to amuse and 
instruct. Books, reading, and spelling should not, in our opinion, be intro- 
duced at this early stage. Careful pronunciation, and correct oral language, 
should always accompany these primary lessons. Form, magnitude, weight, 
colour, number, sound, are the chief developments to be made during the in- 
fancy of the mind. Instruction in these may be imparted without books. Few 
situations are unfavourable to the growth and expansion of the youthful intel- 
lect by the analysis of objects; the rooms of a house, the garden, field, wood, 
road, will also supply materials well adapted for this purpose. .. . 

“ To explain the kind of lessons which it is proposed to substitute for the 
present very unsatisfactory modes of commencing a young child’s education, 
the following examples are given; from which it will be seen that a person of 
very — attainments may both amuse and instruct a child of three or four 

ears old. 
me Teacher. What covers the floor of the parlour? Child. A carpet. 7. What 
colours do you observe on the carpet? C. Red, blue, brown, yellow, green, &c. 
T. Bring me your slate. What shape do you call this? (drawing a circle) 
C. Round. (Other figures are drawn and their names told to the child ) T. Now 
tell me the shape of the carpet? C. It is oblong. 7. What else in the room 
is oblong? C. The windows, that table, &c. 7. Which is the larger, the 
carpet or the floor? Now look round every part of the floor. C. The carpet 
covers the whole floor—the carpet is the same size as the floor. Z. What is 
the small carpet called which lies before the fire-place? C. A hearth-rug. 
LT. Yes. Are its colours like those of the carpet? C. No. 7. No: they are 
brighter and deeper. Now, look well at the carpet—feel it—and tell me of 
what it is made. Is it made of wood? C. No; it is not hard like wood. 
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Tf. Is it made of leather? C. No; it is not at all like my shoes. 7. Of what 
are your warm socks made? C. Of worsted. 7. Yes; and the carpet is also 
made of worsted—blankets also: and worsted is made of wool. And you 
know we get wool from— C. Sheep. TZ. I must tell you about the mode of 
making carpets when you are older.” 


The next example is of the same simple kind. But we must pass 
on to Mr. Baker’s observations on the method of teaching reading. 
When we come to treat of the recent official publications on practical 
education, we shall endeavour to give our readers some idea of 
Prinsen’s Phonic mode of teaching reading, which has lately been 
adopted in this country by the authority of the Committee of Council. 
Mr. Baker’s mode is that of beginning at once with words; a mode 
which has in many cases been very successful. Mr. Baker has, in our 
opinion, though it would appear not in his own, described the course 
he recommends more fully in the third publication of the (defunct) 
“ Central Society of Education” than in “ The Schoolmaster.” We 
shall, therefore, take our next extract from the former work. 


“ It is not our wish that children should any longer conquer this ‘ most 
difficult of human attainments,’ the art of reading, through the medium of 
A, B,C; a, b, ab; b, a, ba, &c.; neither would we encounter with them any 
system of syllabic classifications, on which several meritorious elementary 
reading-books have been recently published; and the naming of the letters, as 
in spelling, we would altogether discard. Neither the individual nor the 
mutual-instruction systems are necessary in teaching the mother-tongue, or any 
other living language. Simultaneous instruction to acquire the art of reading, 
and conversation for the acquisition of popular grammar, are all that is needed. 
A modification of the system of Jacotot, with a series of interesting lessons 
printed so large that all the children could see them, would be found to be the 
only needful auxiliaries to be employed. The lessons must be graduated, and 
every sentence in them must possess a meaning level to the comprehension of 
the children. Monosyllabic lessons, though almost universally employed in 
early teaching, are not of the value generally attached to them ; indeed, such 
lessons are so filled with particles,—words which only possess a meaning in 
connexion with others,—and so deficient of the language of ordinary life, that 
they have less interest for children than exercises apparently more difficult, 
but less cramped and more natural. The best plan in the constructions of 
reading-lessons is to follow nature,—to use those words of which children may 
early obtain an accurate acquaintance. Many long words are called ‘hard 
words,’ but it will be found that some of the hardest words in the language are 
the shortest. No word is‘ hard’ to a child if he can pronounce it, and attaches 
to it a correct idea. We do not begin to talk to our children in monosyllables; 
and it will be found that most children understand pollysyllabic words before 
they can utter them. The first lessons for reading should convey simple facts 
to them, without reference to the length of the words, but a progression in the 
subject-matter of the lesson. A few sentences read by the teacher, who is to 
point to them, and simultaneously repeated by the children, will be enough for 
the first lesson; after frequent repetitions, it will be seen that the children will 
name any words pointed to in those sentences. The difference in the length 
of the words is an advantage not to be found in lessons confined to two, three, 
four, five, &c., letters. Children soon perceive that words are arbitrary pictures ; 
they express different things, qualities, and motions, &c.; and children naturally 
expect them to have a different appearance, as much so as they expect to see 
a lion of a different figure to a horse, after hearing facts which show their dif- 
ferent habits and modes of life: the very dissimilarity of the words assists in 
their acquisition. The children have to remember the entire combinations,— 
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not the letters, nor the syllables, but the words,—so that they may at once 
recognise them whenever they see them. Their eyes are engaged on the forms 
of the words, their ears on the sounds, their voices on the utterance.” 

And in “ The Schoolmaster,” Mr. Baker adds— 

“ To give facility and strength to this exercise, writing must accompany the 
reading of the words.” 

And he goes on to recommend that one of the walls of the school- 
room or nursery be painted of a dark slate colour,* as an enduring 
tablet for writing lessons upon, and for drawing any necessary illustra- 
tions connected with them. 

“ And thus,” he continues, “ the exercises of the pupil may be made to 
assume all the interest of oral and written language combined with delinea- 


tion. ....- 

“ Under ordinary circumstances, in families and in private schools, about a 
quarter of a year will be found sufficient for the instruction of a child in read- 
ing, spelling (acquired by copying the reading lessons), and plain writing. 
ae we The characteristics of the proposed method are :—the education of the 
ear and voice, by which a perfect pronunciation may be recognised and pro- 
duced ; the education of the eye, by means of which minute objects shall be 
discovered and discerned, preparatory to its being exercised on types and 
writing ; and the preliminary education of the mind on a variety of subjects, by 
which it may be prepared to enter the wider fields of knowledge, as soon as the 
teacher has recourse to the assistance of books.” 

We must not carry our notice of The Schoolmaster any further ; 
indeed the remaining articles, with the exception of some by Mr. De 
Morgan, are of inferior interest, and we shall have subsequent oppor- 
tunities of considering the subjects of which Mr. De Morgan treats. 

We are compelled to bring our article to an earlier conclusion than 
we had anticipated, by a brief notice of the “ Report to the Trustees 
of the Bequest of James Dick, Esq., &c., by Allan Menzies.” 
This is one of the best reports on the state of education that has 
been published. We will not occupy our readers by any account 
of the merely local circumstances connected with it, but proceed at 
once to present to them a few of its more important practical notes 
and suggestions for the improvement of schools. The first we shall 
give, relates to a subject which all who are practically conversant 
with schools for the labouring classes find to be one of the most 
painful and difficult they have to encounter; namely, irregularity in 
the attendance of scholars. 

* The following directions for preparing the painted walls are given by Mrs. 
Tuckfield, in the introduction to her “ Evening Readings.” 

“* The black walls cost about 7s. the square yard. The material is mastic, well 
known to all builders and plasterers. Mastic is a kind of cement, which is laid on 
a common brick or stone wall, like mortar, and, when dry, painted with three or 
four coats of paint, either very dark blue or black. When well done, the walls will 
last a century. Two bands of hard oak should be laid on the walls, one at the 
bottom of the mastic, the other about fifteen inches above it. The upper band is 
intended for the insertion of the points of the compasses, to describe curved lines, 
without injury to the wall; and from the bands, which are painted white, being 
parallel to each other, they serve as a guide to straight writing. 

“ When this plan for painted walls is thought too expensive, stucco, though much 
less durable, may be used ; it costs 1s. a square yard. Mastic resists damp. Slates 
may 7 introduced between the wall and the stucco, to prevent damp, when stucco 
is used.” 
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“There is no disadvantage under which country parochial schools more 
generally or more grievously labour, than irregularity in the attendance of the 
scholars. This is an evil which must no doubt always prevail more or less in 
rural districts, where the service of their children is, at certain seasons, valuable, 
and frequently indispensable to parents in the labours of the field. The 
urgency of this call has every where been acknowledged, and provision has 
been made for it in some German states, where public education is subjected 
to a very exact legislative control, by limiting the hours of attendance durin 
the busy seasons of seed-time and harvest. A similar regulation might, with 
great advantage, be introduced in this country (Scotland); and indeed the 
practice prevails partially in many schools. 

“ Various causes conduce to generate and perpetuate this evil; . . . . but it 
appears attributable, in a very ae degree, to a prevailing laxity on the part 
of .. .. the parents in paying school-fees. .. . . 

“ There is much reason to regret that such causes are allowed to operate. 
Of the fee paid for instruction it may truly be said, that, like mercy, 

“Tt is twice blest— 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 

To the giver the blessing is,—1. That it prevents the commission of a moral 
wrong in withholding a just debt, and thus, in one instance, tends to maintain 
a higher tone of character. The influence of such a feeling is important in a 
community of whatever rank. Its effect upon the minds of the pupils, who 
are always aware of the facts, the payment being made through them, must be 
in the highest degree beneficial. 2. It gives a sensible value to that which, in 
one sense, is indeed beyond price, viz. the culture of the mind, but the worth 
of which, for that very reason, is apt to be forgotten, unless there be some ma- 
terial token to remind us of it. 3. It bestows upon the parent a title, and 
creates in him a desire and feeling of duty, to ascertain and be satisfied, from 
time to time, that justice is done to his child 

“ To these important advantages is to be added, that the regular payment 
of fees has a direct tendency to secure and invariably produces a more regular 
attendance of scholars than otherwise exists. Here there is an evident benefit 
to the scholars. The teacher derives one equally certain and important. He 
has no longer to contend with that distraction and derangement and disor- 
ganization, to which an irregular and fluctuating attendance necessarily gives 
birth, and which has a most discouraging effect; and he is thus enabled to 
exert his powers in the most favourable circumstances, and instead of giving 
his lessons piecemeal, and at detached intervals, to institute a steady system- 
atic course of instruction.” 

We would earnestly call the attention of all who may have a voice 
in the appointment of teachers, to the following observations of Mr. 


Menzies, on the requisite qualifications of a candidate for this respon- 


sible office. 

“ Literary and scientific acquirements form, no doubt, a great and a very import- 
ant part of the necessary qualifications of a teacher; but no truth is now better 
established, than that the faculty of acquiring knowledge is different from, and 


may exist without, the aT of communicating it. The latter exists among dif- 


ferent individuals in various degrees. In some it develops itself spontaneously, as 
occasion demands ; in others it requires to be excited, directed, and matured. 
But there is no doubt that, in whatever degree it may have been bestowed by 
nature, the power may be improved by training and exercise. This ability to 
communicate instruction converts what is otherwise problematical into 
certainty. The teacher who is equipped with learnin, sone is but half pro- 
vided for his undertaking. He is a husbandman who has laid up stores of 
seed, but is destitute of those implements, and of that knowledge of the capa- 
bility of the ground, and its culture, which alone can enable him to sow with 
judgment and profit. He, on the other hand, who has the faculty of teaching, 
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is furnished with the power of descending in imagination to the ideas and feel- 
ings of boyhood, and by picturing to himself the exact image of his pupil's 
mind, he finds the precise mode through which that mind is capable of receiv- 
ing the impression he desires to make. Enabled to sympathize in the feelings 
of oppression from difficulty, and of conscious joy in acquirement, he knows 
when to cheer and encourage, and when to temper commendation with warn- 
ing of trials yet to be surmounted.” 


The next passages that we lay before our readers relate to that 
* intellectual system,” as it is somewhat too proudly called, which 
originated, in a great measure, in the Sessional Schools in Edinburgh. 


“ Tt could not but happen, especially in such a period as the present, when 
the public mind is, in most quarters of the world, under the influence of a great 
and energetic power of inquiry and activity, which has not applied itselfto any 
subject with more zeal and earnestness than to that of education, that consider- 
able discrepancy of manner and success should be found among parochial 
schools, according to the various degrees in which the spirit which is abroad 
has penetrated or been admitted. 

“Tt does not admit of serious dispute, that great progress has, of late years, 
been made both in the philosophy and practice of teaching. Doubtless here, 
as in all similar cases, the impulse, in some instances, has taken a wrong direc- 
tion. It is the inevitable lot of improvement to advance amidst errors—many 
of them, it may be, called into being by herself; and notwithstanding the 
partial evil of these, they serve the great end of illustrating, by contrast, the 
truth with which they are at variance. But no one who has attended to the 
recent history of education, can doubt that the prevalent spirit of inquiry and 
experiment has been eminently successful in ascertaining, 1. The manner in 
which instruction may be most successfully conveyed to the youthful mind ; 
and that by observing the nature and extent of its faculties and susceptibilities, 
and the mode and direction in which these may be most effectually excited and 
impressed. 2. The correlative faculties and dispositions on the part of the 
teacher—the existence and cultivation of which are requisite to secure his suc- 
cess ; and 3. As a necessary consequence of these, the nature of the moral and 
intellectual food, which the teacher must prepare and communicate, as best 
adapted to the powers and exigences of the pupil’s mind. 

“ It is not too much to say, that if these principles were not disregarded in 
our systems of education until of late years, they did not, at all events, receive an 
express and practical recognition. hen knowledge and learning alone were 
demanded in a teacher, without reference to powers of communication, it is 
obvious that the importance of these powers was not acknowledged. When the 
acquirements of the pupils were limited to a knowledge of words, and the ability to 
read with fluency, and the understanding was not instructed, or, at all events, 
no effort was made designedly and avowedly to inform the understanding, or 
ascertain that it was informed, it is no less clear that the latter branch of tuition 
was in abeyance. It is indeed unquestionable, that the human mind will, in a 
greater or less degree, derive instruction from almost any mode of discipline ; 

and it may be said, in behalf of that which is now becoming and receiving the 
name of the ‘ old system,’ that although intellectual instruction was not given 
professedly or nominally, yet it was virtually instilled by the necessary mental 
action of the pupil. This is to a certain extent true, but it points out the pre- 
cise nature of the deficiency. The mental progress of the pupil was not 
ascertained—no test of its existence was applied —it was left to be matter of 
vague and unsatisfactory inference. 


“It is in the teaching of Encxisu that the adoption of the improved methods 
has produced the most striking satisfactory results. The test of the full opera- 
tion of the intellectual system is its application to the youngest scholars. These 
are taught, from the first, to explain the meaning of the words in their lesson ; 
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and the benefit of the practice is incalculable. It shows, from the outset, that 
there is something more to be learned than the sounds of words. It challenges 
the exercise of the higher faculties of the mind; and above all, it forms the 
invaluable habit of mastering the sense of whatever is read. This is, indeed, 
the criterion of all good ree. viz., making the understanding keep pace 
with the external organs, and habituating the mind not to rest satisfied without 
a thorough apprehension of the meaning of what is got. The forming of this 
habit is, no doubt, a work requiring patience and skill but that it is practicable 
is shown by ample experience ; and whatever labour it may cost, may truly be 
said to be bee 5 cast upon the waters, lost, in the eye of ignorance, for a time, 
but yielding, in the appointed season, an abundant harvest. Powers of atten- 
tion and of mental exertion are thus formed, and these are implements which 
unspeakably facilitate and expedite the labours of the teacher, and the pupil’s 
rogress. 

. «The benefits of this thorough method of tuition are found, 1. In the supe- 
rior intelligence of the pupil, indicated even in the tones of his voice in reading, 
which are felt to express a finer perception of the sense of the passage. 2. In 
the rapid progress consequent upon the interest and excitement invariably pro- 
duced by the successful cultivation of the mental powers. 3. In the hilarity 
and cheerfulness which are diffused wherever a willing and active spirit is 
excited. These attributes are peculiarly characteristic of the intellectual school, 
to which drowsiness and lethargic indifference are strangers; and this effect is 
mainly produced by that community of feeling between master and pupil, pro- 
duced by the former letting himself down, as it were, mentally ; cox by the 
exertions of the latter gradually to elevate his intellectual standard : this effort 
of approximation producing, in every sense, a good understanding between the 
parties.” 


We must not allow ourselves to dwell any longer on this interest- 
ing Report. We shall take an early opportunity of enabling those of 
our readers who are practical educationists to judge how far the 


remaining books on our list, together with several others we have yet 
to submit to them, are calculated to assist them in training up the 
future “ millions” of England’s people to do their duty to Gop and 
their neighbour. 





On Heroes, Hero-worship, and the Heroic in History. Six Lec- 
tures, reported, with Emendations and Additions. By 'Tuomas 
Car.tyLe. London: Fraser. 1841. 


Mr. CarLyLe at all times, more particularly and professedly in 
this his last work, is fond of adhe and bidding us contem- 
plate, individual men. We mean, at present, so far to apply his 
lessons, as to bestow a little of such contemplation on himself; 
holding him to be well worthy of it,—a man of mark, whose speech, 
to use words of his own, “ is wild and wondrous, such as men long 
remember.” 

His literary history is somewhat remarkable. ‘To the majority, 
perhaps, his existence has been but recently known—the last novelty 
that has hit the public fancy. But for these fourteen or fifteen years 
his pen has been busy, translating Goéthe, writing in the Edinburgh 
Review, in Fraser’s Magazine, and elsewhere. Though, however, he 
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was then, as now, both diligent and powerful, Fame did not seem to 
“ mark him for her own.” Suddenly he published his “ History of 
the French Revolution,” and made one spring to celebrity. He is 
now the most popular writer in the region of pure literature that we 
possess; and so piquant is his style, so interesting the subjects of 
which he treats, and so unwonted his way of treating them, that we 
do not foresee a very speedy decline of his popularity. Let us, 
therefore, as is our part, while he continues speaking to us in such 
wise that we cannot refrain from listening to him, examine what 
manner of man he is, and how we may best turn him to account. 

On whichever side of the Tweed he had happened to be born, 
there is small question that he must have been held something unusual 
and novel. But being a Scotchman, the novelty is considerably 
enhanced. ‘There are, no doubt, many national traits hanging obsti- 
nately around him; so many that, putting his frequent Scotticisms 
out of the question, we imagine few readers would remain long in 
doubt of his country. But withal, his style of thought is not Scot- 
tish in the main. It is an exception to Charles Lamb’s inimitable, 
though severe, delineation of the Caledonian brain. ‘‘ His Minerva 
is born in panoply. You are never admitted to see his ideas in their 
growth—if, indeed, they do grow, and are not rather put together 
upon principles of clock-work. You never catch his mind in an 
undress. He never hints or suggests any thing, but unlades his 
stock of ideas in perfect order and completeness. He brings his 
total wealth into company, and gravely unpacks it. His riches are 
always about him. He never stoops to catch a glittering something 
in your presence to share it with you, before he quite knows whether 
it be true touch or not. You cannot cry halves to anything that he 
finds. He does not find but bring. You never witness his first 
apprehension of a thing. His understanding is always at its meri- 
dian ; you never see the first dawn, the early streaks. He has no 
falterings of self-suspicion. Surmises, guesses, misgivings, half- 
intentions, semi-consciousnesses, partial illuminations, dim instincts, 
embryo conceptions, have no place in his brain or vocabulary. The 
twilight of dubiety never falls upon him. Is he orthodox? he has 
no doubts. Is he an infidel? he has none either.”"* So is it written 
by Elia, with much besides, that we do not quote at present, of a 
tendency uncomplimentary to Scotsmen, but such as Scotsmen can 
well afford to listen to with good humour. Any how, Mr. Carlyle 
can, for never was a writer to whom it less applied. He is antes 
different from any previous Scotch writer. His rugged, lawless style 
is not more unlike the formal periods of a Blair, a Robertson, or a 
Stewart, than his wandering, straining, amorphous thoughts are un- 
like their easy, comfortable, unlaborious, unpuzzled sets of opinions. 
Just as little does he resemble the noisy Scottish writers of the 
present day. They, too, are people who encounter no difficulties, 





* Elia’s Essays—* Imperfect Sympathies.” 
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have no perplexities, to whom nothing can be clearer than—their 
own opinions. Mr. Carlyle is suggestive, and merely suggestive 
enough to have pleased Charles Lamb. His thoughts are but 
guesses at truth. It would be unfair to speak of them as his opinions. 
They seem to be his yearnings—feelings after something, which he is 
sure is, or is to be, and on which he is satisfied that no homage of 
reverence or admiration will be mispent. They are such as we 
neither adopt, nor reject, nor neglect. He sets us a thinking, in 
company with himself, and is satisfied if he get us to acknowledge 
that there are more things in heaven and in earth than were dreamt 
of in our philosophy. 

A writer such as we have described is sure to have great merit, 
even if possessed of far inferior powers to Mr. Carlyle’s. In a 
world where we know and prophesy only in part, Aénts are the ver 
things we most want. Not to be saved the trouble of thinking for 
himself, but to be set a thinking, is the result a man ought to ask for 
from a book. And besides, a suggestive, glimmering, wondering 
writer, is of necessity a reverent one. His whole state of mind is an 
acknowledgment of greatness—an acknowledgment that he cannot 
take the measure of the things around him. Accordingly, with all his 
faults, (and very serious we think them,) Mr. Carlyle’s works have 
this advantage, that they are generous and admiring. He pulls 
down no reputations, and exalts a great many that have been unjustly 
depressed. He is loth to believe that any man of note was alto- 
gether unworthy. He makes much of any ray of light which he 
observes in the very darkest region. ‘That unmixed evil should ever 
have a large or long enduring triumph is to him the most incredible 
of opinions. All this is very healthy and admirable, and we heartily 
thank Mr. Carlyle for the tendency of his works in this respect. 

There is another and a cognate advantage in all this. A writer of 
this wondering and admiring kind cannot escape observing, and can 
hardly ever fail to keep in mind the mystery of life, whether discerni- 
ble in the phenomena of external nature, or of our own individual and 
social condition. He is thereby preserved himself from the shallow 
creed of liberalism, and can cure those of his audience or readers 
who may have been infected with it. Such a man cannot but know 
and feel, in regard to all questions of national greatness or well- 
being, that— 

“ There’s on earth a yet auguster thing, 
Veiled though it be, than parliament or king ;” 
that— 


“‘ There is a mystery in the soul of state, 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than our mere chroniclers dare meddle with.” 


He must see the emptiness of all theories, as applied to the whole 
condition of a nation, founded on the advantages to be derived from 
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some one or more definite legislative changes—of all mere constitu- 
tion making—of all definitions of Liberty, restrained to some one or 
two fashions taken up by Liberty at some one particular time. He 
knows that— 


“ The sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their own compulsion ; in mad game 
They burst their manacles, and wear the name 
Of Freedom graven on a heavier chain.” 


If we were asked what was the prominent result likely to be pro- 
duced by Mr. Carlyle’s French Revolution among his admirers, we 
should say, it was a death-blow to any remnants of liberalism that might 
be still lingering among them. Never was more powerfully exhibited 
the vanity of all mere tamperings with institutions, of all mere reform 
bills; the necessity of remembering how deep are the springs of national 
well-being ; how little superficial workings can do when they are 
neglected, or placed by the providence of God beyond our reach. 
Above all, does that book, with its deep insight and far-reaching 
sarcasms, lay bare a delusion under which most parties in England are 
labouring—that there is an intrinsic substantial force in respectability ; 
that if the respectable classes are of one way of thinking, or are sure 
at a particular emergency to become so, they must carry all before 
them ; and that, in consequence, neither Chartism nor any thing else 
from which respectability stands aloof need be dreaded? ‘The answer 
to this, spoken in thunder by the French revolution, and recorded 
in living and winged words by Mr. Carlyle, is, that respectability is 
but a relative and accidental thing; that it presumes quiet, orderly, 
social existence, and the ordinary routine of life; that as long as 
these are preserved the word has a meaning, but none at all should 
they have been broken up and taken away; that then, respectability 
being out of the question, inasmuch as there are neither its materials 
for exercising and displaying itself, nor any to look at and value it, 
we need some deeper wisdom and some higher virtue to preserve us 
and those around us; and that they who at a great crisis lean on re- 
spectability, may fearfully be made to learn that they are leaning 
on a broken reed. This is the moral of the history and fate of the 
Girondins. Very respectable men they would all have been held in 
a quiet community, that was prone to — we doubt not. But 
they had themselves taken all this out of the way; they had broken 
up the coherence of French existence, and then came forward with a 
claim on men’s allegiance, that had no meaning except during that 
coherence. 

If to the advantages we have been speaking of, we add a reconciling 
of his readers to the existence of mystery, we shall have enumerated 
the — advantages likely to result from the study of Mr. Carlyle’s 
works. 

Their literary merit is too obvious to require much eulogium ; 
far the most of it is combined in the History of the French Revolu- 
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tion. Never, surely, did an author undertake a work more entirely 
suited to his genius and powers. His eloquence, (and the vast sweep 
and tremendous rapidity of the events he treats of surely justify elo- 
quence,) his flashing descriptions, his profound sarcasm ; the novelty 
of his plan, of his designations,—all these, along with the general 
eccentricity of the writer, rendered it, on its first appearance, a book 
to which all others of necessity gave place. And though Mr. Car- 
lyle’s other works have not all the same advantages in respect of 
subject, they are all characterised in their degree by the display of 
the same powers. - 

We must now speak of this author's faults. Of these, the style 
lies on the surface. We need not say that it is un-English—a 
strange mixture of Germanisms and Scotticisms. This can be no 
news to those who have read a couple of pages of any of the author’s 
works, but all may not be alive to the evil that is involved in it. 
Style and thought are closely connected, when either is in any way 
real or characteristic. It would be paying a bad compliment to Mr. 
Carlyle to say that his style was not indicative of his thoughts. He 
himself is well aware of this connexion, as appears from the following 
passage : ‘‘ Coleridge remarks very pertinently somewhere, that when- 
ever you find a sentence musically worded, of true rhythm and melody 
in the words, there is something deep and good in the meaning too ; 
for body and soul, word and idea, go strangely together, here as 
everywhere.” —( Lectures on Heroes, p. 146.) The converse of this 
seems almost necessarily to follow—that whenever we find a want of 
such music and true rhythm in the words, there is something crude 
and inharmonious in the meaning. No very great thinker was ever 
a bad writer, the state of the language with which he had to work being 
considered. ‘This last qualification arms us against those who might 
object to our proposition—the sacred writers of the New Testament 
or the Fathers. Should Bishop Butler be alleged as one who cannot 
come within the benefit of it, we beg leave to deny the fact of his 
style being a bad one. With all due respect to Sir J. Mackintosh, 
who has laid it down of Butler that “‘ never was so great a thinker so 
bad a writer,” we own the style of our illustrious philosopher and 
divine seems to us one of his great merits. It would be rather diffi- 
cult to express all the thoughts and all the shades of thought in the 
Analogy otherwise than Butler has done, without making a change 
for the worse: and if this be so, the style must be a good, nay, a 
first-rate one. Of its power and flexibility there can, we think, be 
no A nage a 

ow, Mr. Carlyle’s style being harsh, disrupted, and ill-formed, 


presents, we cannot but consider, the indication of an ill-joined, un- 

formed mind. Indeed, at times, it is a style hardly amounting to com- 

position at all; proceeding rather like the headings of a chapter, or 

the clauses of an index, than by a succession of regularly-constructed 

sentences. This must not only impede the due development of 

thouglits in the writer, but its influence must be injurious on the 
NO. XV.—N, 8. YY 
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admiring reader. We do not indeed fear that Mr. Carlyle will have 
many direct imitators, though we have come across a portent in this 
way. On the whole, his peculiarities are so broad, that the mimicry 
would at once be detected and Jaughed at. But insidious corruption 
of a language is of all things in the world the most rapidly propagated 
by example; and every one who reads Mr. Carlyle with admiring 
interest, and whose ears are ringing and whose mind is filled with 
Carlylisms, ought to give good heed, and replenish himself with 
copious draughts of “ the well of English undefiled.” 

But, further: it is a great disadvantage to a writer if he can never 
be quiet, never like other people, never seemingly common-place ; 
for no subject will of itself supply the writer with materials for 
unfailing grandeur. Ordinarily, be it or be he what you will, there 
must be intervals when all that we want is to go quietly on—when 
we are glad to pass for awhile into the shade. No writer can avoid this, 
nor need any writer wish to avoid it; but if unhappily he does,—if 
he can never write a quiet page or passage, he cannot escape the evil 
of disguising what is really common-place in a veil of verbal 
originality—a mist of grand sounding words, signifying nothing. 
Mr. Carlyle, we think, does this oftener than would be possible for 
such a man were he not blinded by the pretensions of his style. 
Much, we fear, of his philosophy could be so expressed as to provoke 
the remark that there needed no ghost to come and tell us that. His 
whole doctrine of a progressive spirit casting away the forms which 
have ceased to be its fit receptacles is, when innocent, such as no man 
in his senses would gainsay ; and, generally speaking, the moment 
the author leaves off exposing the vanity of other people’s schemes, 
and attempts giving us something positive, we find the case to be so 
with him. For instance, in his Essay on Chartism, we wish nothing 
more powerful or serviceable than his exposure of the slight way in 
which many would attempt to heal the hurt of England; but when 
he comes to his own remedy, how are we off? Let our readers 
judge. 

“ From which we for our part conclude, that the method of teaching religion 
to the English people is still far behind hand; that the wise and pious may 
well ask themselves in silence wistfully, ‘ How is that last priceless element by 
which education becomes perfect, to be superadded?’ And the unwise, who 
think themselves pious, answering aloud, ‘ By this method,’ ‘ by that method,’ 
long argue of it to small purpose. 

** But now, in the meantime, could not, by some fit official person, some fit 
announcement be made, in words well weighed, in plan well schemed, ade- 
quately representing the facts of the thing, that after thirteen centuries of 
writing, he, the official person, and England with him, was minded now to 
have the mystery of the alphabetic letters imparted to all human souls in this 
realm? Teaching of religion was a thing he could not undertake to settle this 
day, it would be work for a day after this. The work of this day was teaching 
of the alphabet to all people, the miraculous art of reading and writing. Such 
seemed to him the needful preliminary of all teaching, the first corner-stone of 
what foundation soever could be laid for what edifice soever in the teaching 
kind. Let pious Churchism make haste—let pious Dissenterism make haste— 
let all pious preachers and missionaries poe haste—bestir themselves, ac- 
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cording to their zeal and skill ; but the official person stood up for the alphabet, 
and was even impatient for it, having waited thirteen centuries now. He in- 
sisted, and would take no denial, postponement, promise, excuse, or subterfuge, 
that all English persons should be taught to read. He appealed to all rational 
Englishmen of all creeds, classes, and colours, whether this was not a fair 
demand ; nay, whether it was not an indispensable one in these days. Swing 
and Chartism have risen. For a choice of inoffensive horn-books, and school- 
masters able to teach reading, he trusted the mere secular sagacity of a national 
collective wisdom, in proper committee, might be found sufficient. He pur- 
posed to appoint such schoolmasters, to venture on the choice of such horn- 
books, to send a schoolmaster and horn-book into every township, parish, 
and hamlet of England; so that in ten years hence an Englishman who 
could not read might be acknowledged as- a monster.” — Chartism, pp. 
104, 105. 


Was ever such a disguise as this? Here we have merely the 
shallow prate of the whig and radical newspapers made to sound 
very original and profound. For in this plan of his has Mr. Carlyle 
added any thing to what at the time he wrote they were dinning in his 
ears? What symptom, when we come to think of his meaning, 
does he show of having gone deeper into the question than they ? 
Why, he does not seem even to have guessed at the preliminary 
difficulties which must be disposed of before we can even approach 


his scheme. 
Here is a still more notable instance of what we mean :— 


** And now, how teach religion? So asks the indignant ultra-radical cited 
above—an ultra-radical seemingly not of the Benthamic species, with whom, 
though his dialect is far different, there are sound churchmen, we hope, who 
have some fellow-feeling. How teach religion? By plying with liturgies, 
catechisms, and credos? Dinning thirty-nine or other articles incessantly into 
the infant ear? Friends, in that case, why not apply to Birmingham, and have 
machines made and set up at all street corners, in highways and byeways, to 
repeat and vociferate the same, not ceasing night or day? The genius of Bir- 
mingham is adequate to that. Albertus Magnus had a leather man, that could 
articulate. Not to speak of Martinus Scriblerus’ Niirnberg man, that could 
reason as well as we know who. Depend upon it, Birmingham can make 
machines to repeat liturgies and articles, or to do whatever feat is mechanical. 
And what were all schoolmasters, nay all priests and churches, compared with 
this Birmingham iron church. Votes of two millions in aid of the Church 
were then something. You order, at so many pounds a head, so many thousand 
iron parsons as your grant covers, and fix them by satisfactory masonry in all 
quarters wheresoever wanted, to preach there, independent of the world. In 
large thoroughfares, still more in unawakened districts, troubled with argu- 
mentative infidelity, you make the windpipes wider, strengthen the main steam 
cylinder,—your parson preaches to the due pitch, while you give him coal, and 
fears no man or thing. Here were a church extension to which I with m 
last penny, did I believe in it, would subscribe. Ye blind leaders of the blind, 
are we Calmucks, that pray by turning of a rotatory calebash with written 
prayers in it? Is Mammon and machinery the means of converting souls as 
of spinning cotton ?”—Chartism, pp. 102, 103. 


This is amusing enough, but it is sad nonsense—nonsense through 
which, we think, the author would have seen, had he written it in plain, 
humdrum diction. Who on earth ever advocated a merely mechanical 
religion? Who ever dreamt that church-extension alone would 
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supply our need, unless the spirit of the Church went along with her 
form? We strongly suspect, that if there be any subjects of which 
Mr. Carlyle knows less than others, they are the Church of England 
and the sentiments of her clergy. Had either awakened in his mind 
the respectful notice to which they are entitled, he would have seen 
how utterly aimless is the satire we have just quoted. 

We must now, however, betake ourselves to Mr. Carlyle’s last 
work, which has given occasion to these remarks, and in which all his 
faults have, we think, come to a head. What we have yet to say 
upon them will therefore be best done mainly with reference to it. 
Indeed he could hardly have chosen a subject more indicative of 
himself than that which has inspired it. Hero-worship seems to us 
the predominant principle of his character. His whole search in 
history is for great men. Great men, according to him, regulate the 
world’s destinies, and he all but says, such can do no wrong. Let us 
consider for awhile this same principle of hero-worship so dominant 
in the mind of Mr. Carlyle, and so congenial, we venture to say, in 
spite of his opinion to the contrary, to the temper of the age in which 
we live. 

Is it a good or a bad principle? Whichever it be, we confess we 
should not much like a person—above all, a young person—who 
had no tendency to it. A mind destitute of a sense of greatness 
must be destitute of ‘imagination, honourable aims, free commune 
with the choir that cannot die.” And of all sublunary greatness, 
none certainly is so mysterious, so captivating, at times so over- 
whelming, as that which resides in our fellow-man. It is surely a 
generous and purifying feeling that we have towards the names of 
Dante, Shakspeare, Bacon, Newton, and Burke—the feeling which 
every young Englishman of the present day, who is worth anything, has 
towards the names of Wordsworth and Coleridge—the feeling which 
all Englishmen whatever have towards that of Wellington. God did 
not create such excellent works as those great men without meaning 
them to be contemplated and admired. The thought of a fellow- 
mortal, alike us in so many things, being at the same time so different 
in others,—having powers not only in another degree, but quite 
another kind from our own,—the perception in him of that indefinable 
but most real gift of genius, whereby he is not merely abler than his 
fellows, but placed beyond the reach of comparison, whereby he is 
not so properly styled able as creative,—seeing by intuition more 
than others can by any process of observation or induction,—capable 
at the thrilling moment of uttering the thrilling word, and daring 
the one unlooked for and decisive deed ; this, as we have said, is the 
most fascinating and ennobling of earthly thoughts. We should 
have no objection to as much of it being expressed as is felt by Mr. 
Carlyle, provided he would take pains to guard it from taking a false 
direction. 

But, unfortunately, he takes no such pains. The sense of great- 
ness, unless the mind’s homage be carefully given where alone it is 
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fully due, is too sure to become the worship of greatness. In such 
a result Mr. Carlyle apparently sees nothing wrong, nothing to be 
dreaded. His only fear is lest great men be not exalted enough. 
Idolatry would seem in his eyes to be no sin. The gift of great- 
ness, according to him, can hardly be considered too much bound up 
with the man in whom we find it residing. Now, we cannot but 
think that, like every other leading sentiment of our nature, this en- 
thusiasm for great men requires to be exercised with continual self- 
mistrust. We must always remember that the greatness we are 
contemplating is God’s work, and only great for that reason—that the 
true use of it, therefore, must be to lead our thoughts to Him, instead 
of permitting them to repose on anything short of Him; that the 
whole ought to be viewed as His gift, continually bestowed by his 
good pleasure, and liable, at the same good pleasure, to be withdrawn. 
With this primary limitation, our Hero-worship, if we are to desig- 
nate our reverence for greatness by that name, will be preserved 
from its chief danger—that of becoming idolatry. 

And next, a strong sense of the brotherhood into which baptism 
admits us, which the eucharist cements, and for which the Church 
witnesses in all her appointments, is desirable. We fear that, in 
saying this, we are as barbarians to Mr. Carlyle. But we feel sure 
that were his mind livelily and habitually impressed with these things, 
his way of speaking of great men would deserve less suspicion than it 
incurs at present. For then the union, not the chasms, between 
individual men and their fellows, would occupy most of his attention. 
He would see that all really good things must be done by those who 
feel that no individual should be more than one among many bre- 
thren—that in no great matter can a man be a law to himself. He 
would write no more such painful sentences as that the ethics do not 
yet exist by which we are to measure the conduct of a Mirabeau. 
Great men would not take more than their appointed place in that 
greater vision, the brotherhood of redeemed and regenerate men, 
which would then rise before him; they would rank among the 
details—the comparative accidents, however ornamental, of the stately 
temple. He would set up no separate shrines for them by the way; 
but, on the contrary, would follow their pointing to the one true 
altar. 

There are other, and perhaps greater, objections to Mr. Carlyle’s 
tone of thought. What his formal religious opinions are we know 
not; and must beg, in at present characterising much of his writing 
as infidel, not fora moment to be understood as calling the author an 
infidel. It is quite possible for a man who considers himself a be- 
liever, to cherish, unknown to himself, an unbelieving temper; and 
all the more is this the case with one who writes and thinks, like Mr. 
Carlyle, in a mystical and reverential tone. This latter circumstance 
makes it imperatively our duty to put his readers on their guard. 
He says many things so eloquently religious, that they may fancy all 
is safe; or, at least, they may not be alive to the extent of their 
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danger. Once more, therefore, protesting against being supposed to 
represent Mr. Carlyle’s formal and conscious opinions, we must make 
the following sketch of what we think is the practical creed to be 
found in his works. 

That all things are tending to a vast and as yet unimagined spiri- 
tual perfection ; and that every thing, be it creed, ot be it rite, which 
has had any extensive sway, has done or is doing its part in bringing 
about this result: that each of these, however, is of necessity partial 
and transient ; that when it has done its work, it of necessity passes 
away, and ought to pass away. Accordingly, Mr. Carlyle sees much 
that is true and divine in Paganism and Mahommedanism. His 
notions of Odin and Scandinavian mythology are, many of them, 
just and striking and profitable in this way, though vitiated by a 
fallacy that runs throughout,—we mean the assumption, that man 
has had to start from imperfect and false religions, and gradually to 
rise to nobler and truer ones. But holy Scripture tells us of an 
original revelation made to the sons of men, and, consequently, views 
idolatry as apostasy, and condemns it as “ without excuse.” Modi- 
fying, however, Mr. Carlyle’s teaching by these momentous consi- 
derations, we may derive much instruction from his lecture on Odin. 
The following paragraph suggests solemn thoughts indeed :— 


‘** And now, if worship of a star had some meaning in it, how much more might 
that of a hero! Worship of a hero is transcendent admiration of a great man. 
I say great men are still admirable ; I say, there is at bottom nothing else admi- 
rable! No nobler feeling than this of admiration, for one higher than himself, 
dwells in the breast of man. It is to this hour and at all hours, the vivifying 
influence in man’s life. Religion I find stand upon it; not Paganism only, 
but far higher and truer religions—all religion hitherto known. Hero-worship, 
heartfelt prostrate admiration, submission, burning, boundless, for a noblest 
godlike Form of Man,—is not that the germ of Christianity itself? The greatest 
of all heroes is One—Whom we do not name here. Let sacred silence medi- 
tate that sacred matter; you will find it the ultimate perfection of a principle 
extant throughout man’s whole history on earth.” — Lectures on Heroes, 
pp- 17, 18. 


The ultimate perfection, indeed! Would that Mr.Carlyle would 
oftener write as if keeping in mind that itis so! For our complaint 
against him is, that he too frequently leaves the impression, that he 
ranks the everlasting Gospel among the stages of man’s progress, 
itself in the course of that progress to be transmuted into something 
higher. What we desiderate in him is an abiding sense of some one 
enduring authority, among all the changes through which we have to 
pass—a faith and a rule, “ the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever,”—somcthing that will remain true and obligatory, into whatever 
“ varieties of untried being” society may have to pass. We want in 
him not merely reverence for the christian ideas, of which he has 
abundance, but the signs of a distinct objective faith in the christian 
creed. He too much reminds us of the following impressive picture : 
“No one can trace the progress of this silent revolution in philosophy 
(that from mechanical necessity to transcendental spiritualism) with- 
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out perceiving that it must affect men’s theological views and appre- 
hensions much more remarkably than any which has occurred since 
the time of Lord Bacon. A person who maintains that our under- 
standing is not a court of ultimate appeal,—that the very constitution 
of our being involves that of which it can take no cognizance, will 
not, of course, speak of mysteries as essentially impossible or worthy 
of contempt. The tone in which the writers of last century treated 
them will seem to him not profane, but ridiculous. He will smile, 
with great exultation and self-complacency, at those who thought 
themselves privileged to smile at every one else. But it may be 
pretty surely conjectured, by those who know any thing of them- 
selves, that with a tone of considerable contempt for certain kinds of 
philosophical infidelity, and of occasional compliment to the grand 
ideas of Christianity, there will be mixed in such thinkers no slight 
infusion of self-idolatry,—no slight dislike of any thing that savours 
of humiliation. For all that he stands proclaiming that the reason 
lifts a man out of himself, and demands the infinite for its satisfac- 
tion,—for all that he looks into the dark abyss of the will, and feels 
that it requires the ground of a Supreme Will to rest on,—you will 
find that he is very apt to make this necessarily self-dissatisfied 
reason, this necessarily dependent will, the real objects of his wonder 
and his worship. Still more apt will you find him to believe that 
these conclusions and discoveries respecting the reason and the will, 
are the highest and most amazing developments of the religious prin- 
ciple ; that Judaism and Christianity were but vestibules to the inner 
shrine of the temple ; that all the facts of both were well contrived to 
embody so much of those principles as man could apprehend (being 
important possibly, as facts, till an age of greater illumination,) and 
that their mysteries are exceedingly interesting studies for a person 
who has investigated the laws of his own being.” * 

We have already expressed our ignorance of what Mr. Carlyle’s 
religious opinions may be ; we are not entitled, therefore, to apply 
this description to him personally, but we do to his works. If it is 
not like himself, it is like what he would render his followers. 

Persons of the tone of thought in question, will perhaps object 
to our enforcement of the creed and the sacraments as obligatory 
always, and on all—that we are seeking to imprison the universal and 
infinite, under conditions of time and sense, conditions which their 
philosophy tells them are but laws of our own minds ; unfit, therefore, 
to measure the great reality of things. Historical facts, they will 
say, cannot be more than phenomenal and accidental. We admit 
the truth of this: we admit that what is manifested to us under the 
conditions of our finite being, cannot be manifested in all its trans- 
cendent reality; and we remain where we were notwithstanding. 
We did not require to wait for German philosophers, or for Mr. 
Carlyle, to tell us this. St. Paul has told us so long since. He has 
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reminded us that we but “ know in part, and prophesy in part,” and 
taught us to wait for the time when that which is perfect shall have 
come ; and that which is in part shall have been done away: that 
“now we see through a glass darkly ;” but that a day is coming, 
when we shall see things, as Coleridge sublimely expresses it, “ in 
the depths of real being”—see “‘ face to face, and know even as also 
we are known.” The most dogmatic creed which the Church em- 
ploys solemnly and with reiteration declares it. St. Augustine 
eloquently preaches it. Thus he enters on the task of expounding 
the opening words of St. John’s Gospel—‘ Aderit misericordia Dei, 
fortasse ut omnibus satis fiat, et capiat quisque quod potest: quia 
et qui loquitur dicit quod potest: Nam dicere ut est quis potest? 
Audeo dicere, Fratres mei, forsitan nec ipse Johannes dixit ut est, 
sed et ipse quod potuit, quia de Deo homo divit : et quidem inspiratus 
a Deo, sed tamen homo. Quia inspiratus dixit aliquid; si non 
inspiratus esset, dixisset nihil: quia vero homo inspiratus, non totum 
quod est, divit: sed quod potuit homo, dixit.” * 

In truth, the objection might as well shake our faith in ourselves, 
or in the world around us, as in the Church or the creed, for it 
applies no less to the one than to the other. No man knows the 
commonest things around him as they really are. He apprehends 
them, as he does the truths of the creed, under the conditions of his 
own finite being, and therefore inadequately—in a particular per- 
spective, as it were. While we are here our justest apprehensions of 
any thing must be but approximations. By the phenomena of the 
material world we apprehend the realities of external existence and 
the “ action of being upon being” sufficiently for practical impression 
and guidance. By the revealed word and the sacraments we appre- 
hend the realities of spiritual existence, and the relationships which 
hold among them in the same sufficiency. Both guide us aright, 
both are true, both make up all the truth which, in their respective 
provinces, we can at present attain. For all that a man learns to 
regard the outward world of phenomena and facts as but a set of 
forms to teach him truth, which he cannot otherwise apprehend, and 
which he cannot thus comprehend, his practical faith in them is 
never for one moment shaken. He never expects whilst here to rise 
above these forms, to be able to get at the truth except by them. 
Men require no reasoning to persuade them that + i is not 
any conceivable progress of science, or improvement of our social 
condition, which shall enable mankind to learn the truth that is in 
the external world, except through the phenomena and facts of that 
world. Nor shall we ever, while here below, learn the truth that is 
in the spiritual world, except through what we may call its phe- 
nomena and facts—the history of redemption, the confessions of the 
creed, and the sacraments of the Church. We do not ask men to 
place these on any other footing, relatively to the truth of things, than 
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they place their own bodies,—the apprehensions they have of their 
friends,—the facts which they discover around them. They appre- 
hend both truly, though both inadequately. At their utmost height of 
wisdom, they must, during their mortal condition, acquiesce in the 
only conditions of thought and knowledge which have been vouch- 
safed to them. We must cleave to our creed, then, as teaching us 
the eternal truth of God to be as much received by the philosopher 
as the peasant in every age of the world. We must continue in the 
communion of the Church, and use her sacraments as the one way by 
which philosophers and peasants in every age of the world are to 
maintain their union with the eternal Word—the Son of God and the 
Son of Man. We must, while here, choose between knowing only 
in part and prophesying only in part, and not knowing and not truly 
prophesying at all. The day is coming when this knowledge in part 
shall give way to that which is perfect—when we shall not unlearn, 
but fully learn, the lessons of the Gospel and the Church—seeing 
the eternal realities to which they shall have brought us in their 
full glory and unclouded splendour. 
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In a recent article we had occasion to quote an old and quaint 
writer of the time of Charles the First, who affirmed that the 
age in which he lived was more forward than any previous one 
had been in zeal for church building; but it would now appear 
that we of these days are about to outstrip our predecessors, if 
not in fact, at least in willingness,—and if not in willingness, at 
least in the fuss we make about our doings. If we go on at 
our present rate, the library tables of reviewers will break down 
under the sheer weight of the paper and print that, in the cause 
of architectural inquiry, issues forth from the press and the 
bookbinder’s shop in a-daily accelerated ratio. Instead of the 
five works at the head of these observations, which (with the 
exception perhaps of the first and third) were the ones that we 
happened soonest to lay our hands upon, we might have set 
down the titles of twenty; and certainly, if our zeal in church 
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building is now-a-days often abortive, it is not for lack of coun- 
sellors; if there still seems to be something wanting in the 
works that are built, it is not for lack of attempts at inquiry 
into the various methods on which our sacred structures might 
be contrived and erected. The ecclesiastico-architectural world 
is, in truth, driving very hard at something, though it scarcely as 
yet, we fear, knows precisely what, either of principle or fact. 
For the present, the confusion of ideas, buzzing about in all 
directions, falls little short of an artistical Babel. True, we 
must have a chaos before a world,—a rude and undigested mass 
before an adorned structure; and therefore one may hope, that, 
all in good time, the principles which are now in a mist may 
unbidden raise their heads above the surface, and draw towards 
them, like magnetic poles, and arrange in due order, the heaps 
of facts, and surmises, and hypotheses that are now drifting 
about without benefit of rudder or compass. Or it may be, 
that a future age (if the world lasts so long) will look back 
upon the present, and recognise in its medley works of sacred 
art a distinctive character,—a something that, for all our en- 
deavours to the contrary, is not the mere tale quale repetition of 
the labours of our ancestors at some bygone period or other. 
But, on the other hand, the principles may not come of them- 
selves; we may have heaped such a mountain of facts upon 
them as to smother them quite; or, instead of admiring us, our 
posterity (if we have any) may possibly reckon us the offspring 
of a foolish and doting old time, who, having arrived at second 
childhood, clutched with feeble hands whatever toy pleased most 
for the moment. “ What!” exclaims Mr. Pugin, “ no principles 
d’ye say? Why I have written a book upon the ‘ Principles of 
Pointed or Christian Architecture.’” True, so you have; but let 
us analyse for a moment the title of your book, and we shall see 
how far you have penetrated into the matter of principle. On 
the first glance we recognise two elements which, it is to be 
feared, are not so identical as they are assumed to be. That 
pointed architecture is Christian we concede; that all Christian 
architecture is pointed we deny. Supposing, therefore, that 
Mr. Pugin has given us the “true principles” of pointed archi- 
tecture, we have only advanced a single step towards discovering 
the principles of Christian architecture ; the history of the pointed 
style is only a single class of facts in the history of the archi- 
tecture of the Church,—a class of facts traceable during, at the 
most, three out of the eighteen hundred years of her existence. 
Before the pointed style came into use, there were a 
good many churches built, as we learn from history, some of 
them pretty large ones and costly too; many of them still 
standing, and likely to last our day: are we to reckon these to 
be specimens of Christian architecture? According to Mr. 
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Pugin we suppose not. “Oh! but,” he may say, “there are 
principles which are common to both the pointed and the 
previous styles.” True, but in your book you never told us so. 
On the contrary, you assume that the pointed style is not only 
the Christian, but the Catholic, par excellence. 

When Mr. O’Connell undertook, some time since, to advocate 
the cause of an ill-used individual, whom he termed a Catholic cook, 
all the world wondered what that might be in which the catholicity 
of cookery consisted; and when, not long after, an advertise- 
ment appeared in the newspapers, to the effect that a Catholic 
dinner or breakfast (we forget which) would take place on some 
grand occasion or other, the exact meaning of the announcement 
was involved in the same obscurity. Did the catholicity refer 
to the people who were invited, or to the dishes that were 
served up? ‘There was the puzzle. If it referred to the ladies 
and gentlemen who had the good fortune to partake of the 
dinner, we imagine that nothing more was meant than that they 
should say grace (which we hope they did) in a Catholic manner, 
and so eat their victuals like good Christians. But if reference 
was made to the viands, we are in a perplexity of doubt,—unless 
indeed it happened to be a Friday or a fast-day, when the 
absence of beef and mutton, or other lusty eatables, might be 
supposed to indicate a compliance with Catholic usage. Now 
we are just as much perplexed when we hear about Catholic ar- 
chitecture. Does it mean the architecture used by the Catholic 
Church? We suppose it must. But if so, where does the 
catholicity reside,— in the architecture itself, in the people who 
use it, or in the use they put it to? If in either of the two 
latter, our minds are greatly relieved. The “upper room” 
where the apostles met then becomes a Catholic room; but if in 
the first, we are in a “sea of troubles.” We have to find out 
that in which the catholicity of architecture consists apart from 
and beyond its mere adaptation to the uses of Christian worship ; 
for this, it must be kept in view, has very little direct bearing 
on the style or taste or design of the architecture. The Roman 
Basilica, the Byzantine Cathedral, the English Cathedral of the 
thirteenth century, the Palladian Church of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth, nay, the conventicle-looking affair of the days of 
our youth,—all are adapted to the necessities of the same wor- 
ship; but which of them is Catholic? To solve this problem, 
we have endeavoured with all our might to apply the ancient 
rule by which our forefathers determined the catholicity of a 
rite, a custom, or a doctrine; but without success. The quod 
semper et ubique et ab omnibus sets us sorely at defiance. 

If Catholic architecture be that which the Catholic Church 
has ever used since the era of Christ commenced, we must in- 
clude every possible variety of taste, from the Greek and Roman 
down to the newest conventicle fashion of these days. By this 
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rule the chapel of the Palace of Versailles, which would make 
a handsome ball-room, or a saloon for private theatricals, has as 

ood a right to the title of Catholic as the Sainte Chapelle of 
es IX. in the Palais de Justice of Paris ; or, to come nearer 
home, our own St. Paul’s possesses the same claim as the cathe- 
drals of Salisbury or York. This is what we get by the quod 
semper. Does the quod ubique et ab omnibus help us?’ Yes, if 
we leave out the quod semper. There certainly has been a style 
of Church architecture that prevailed everywhere, and was 
practised by all; but not always. It went out when its day 
declined, like a thing of fashion. In its room another style 
arose, that lasted less than half the time of its predecessor, and 
that was neither practised by all nor everywhere. This also 
disappeared by a fresh touch from the wand of the sorceress 
novelty. In other words, the earliest style of ecclesiastical 
architecture that might be looked upon as being exclusively 
christian, was practised, with comparatively little variation, from 
one extremity of Christendom to the other down to the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. We recognise it in Constanti- 
nople by the name of Byzantine; in Italy we term it Lombard 
or Romanesque; Carlomagnian or Rhenish in Germany; Nor- 
man in France; and Saxon or Norman in England ;—from 
Jerusalem to St. Kilda, the rownd-arch manner was orthodox 
and catholic for the long period of eight centuries. After this, 
for three ages, we have all the varieties of the pointed-arch 
style; and then, in its turn rejected, we revert to the long repu- 
diated inventions of paganism, and with these we have delighted 
ourselves for the last three hundred years. 

Now, if catholicity “ admits of more or less,” as the schoolmen 
were wont to speak, we may conclude that the Lombard or 
Romanesque (or give it any other name if you will) is the most 
catholic style of church building ;* the pointed next in degree; 
and, last in order, the revived antique. 

We fear that in saying all this we are stirring a nest of 
hornets, but we cannot help it; the ground we take cannot be 
impugned, and we have good reason for assuming it at this time. 
It is utterly preposterous to assert, as Mr. Pugin has done, and as 





* The following specimen of critical acumen and knowledge is so rich that we 
cannot refrain from quoting it. ‘“ Streatham Church,” says the “ Ecclesiologist,” 
(published by the Cambridge Camden Society,) “ is so utterly unlike every other eccle- 
siastical building (!) that it is by no means easy to describe it. The style is Moorish, 
and the building consists of a nave and two aisles, with a long thin tower at the south- 
west angle; this latter is 118 feet in height, and 15 feet square, and being pannelled 
in three enormously lofty lancets, presents an appearance perfectly indescribable. .. . 
Why were our own styles deserted for forms, which, if they express any thing, express 
only the spirit of a false religion, and are adapted to the necessities of a burning 
climate ?”” Admirable critic! Profound architect! So profound, that he despises 
such small matters as historical facts. What is it to him that the Moorish style was 
actually derived from the Italian ecclesiastical style of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries ; or that the Alhambra itself was built by Italian architects? What 
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the Camden Society have reechoed, that a style of architecture 
is exclusively christian and catholic which was not introduced 
till twelve long ages of Christianity had lapsed, and with which 
not more than a half of Christendom was ever acquainted; 
which was neither uniformly nor simultaneously practised 
among those who adopted it; and which, to say nothing of the 
incessant changes it underwent from its origin to its extinction, 
lasted at the most for three centuries. 

It may suit Mr. Pugin’s purpose, as a Romanist, to assume, 
and to endeavour to persuade those who do not know better, 
that this kind of architecture is alone worthy of the name of 
catholic, because he is desirous of making us believe its discon- 
tinuance was owing to the interruption of communion between 
the Churches of England and Rome. He acts on a principle 
the reverse of that of John Knox, the deformer. Knox said, 
“Let us destroy the nests, and we shall soon get rid of the 
rooks.” Mr. Pugin says, or would say if he dared, “ Let us 
rebuild the nests; let us persuade people of the beauty of the 
old strongholds of popish catholicity, and the popery will come 
of itself; let us get the members of the Anglican Church, who 
are now yearning after catholic communion, heartily in love 
with the hee of past ages; let us once get them to sympathise 


with and admire the consistent beauty and harmony of the 
forms and furniture of a well-ordered church of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century ; let us wheedle them into a belief that unless 


a church contains all the parts and ornaments that were then used 
it is incomplete and uncatholic ; and we shall soon persuade them 
to apply their churches to a Roman Catholic use.” 

The Camden Society of Cambridge has fallen into this snare. 
What, in the name of all that is honest, do they mean by telling 
us, in their “ Hints to Church Builders,” that a rood screen is 
“a catholic appendage to a church which never ought to be want- 
ing?” It cannot be proved that in England they were used earlier 
than the twelfth, or later than the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and the very authority quoted by the writer of the “Hints” 
for their present use certainly makes against him. Everybody 
knows that the rood screen was only the lower story (if we may 
so speak) of the rood loft, or narrow platform, on which the 
huge crucifix and other statues were erected, which we still see 





is it to him that the “ long thin tower,” whose appearance is “ perfectly inde- 
scribable,” has its prototype in nearly every ancient city of Italy? The towers of 
St. Zeno and of St. Anastasia, in Verona; those of St. Antonio, of Padua: St. Fran- 
cesco d’ Assisi, or of St. Mark of Venice ; and a hundred others, are of course “ perfectly 
indescribable,” because they are pannelled in enormously lofty lancets, like the tower 
of Streatham ; and, moreover, they “ express the spirit of a false religion,’”—so we 
had better say nothing atout them. But if the Italian brick churches, with round 
or pointed arches, expressed the spirit of a false religion, what did our own cotem- 
porary buildings express? We had always a notion that during the periods we allude 
to the religions of Italy and England were not very different. 
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in some of the German churches ;* and though we may admit 
that the screen had been introduced before it was used to sustain 
a crucifix, yet the screen itself was not a “ catholic appendage 
to a church,” if it is intended by this expression to signify that 
chancel screens were either used at any period everywhere 
through Christendom, or that at the time of their actual use they 
were common to all churches. They were undoubtedly monastic 
and conventual appendages to a church,—partitions, in fact, by 
which the choir, occupied solely by the monks, was shut off 
from the rest of the church. But even this is a departure from 
the practice of more primitive times; for the place of the regu- 
lar clergy was behind, not in front of the altar, as may be seen 
in innumerable conventual churches of great antiquity in Italy. 

The assertion, again, that “altar rails were not known to our 
ancestors any more than to the Romish Church at the present 
day,” made by the writer of the “ Hints,” at p. 20, is purely 
gratuitous. We can only ——- that he has never seen a 
* modern Romish church,” either in this country or in France 
and Italy, where, in fact, they are never wanting. In cathe- 
drals, the altar rails are properly the cancella, or low rails to the 
choir; but if there is no choir, as in many parish churches or 
chapels, they are identical with our altar rails. If he should 
ever visit Lombardy, we will undertake that he will find plenty 
of them of a workmanship that he must refer to the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

What, again we ask, is meant by the dogmatical assumption 
of the writer, that “on each side of the chancel there is (7. ¢. 
ought) to be a double, or, if needed, a triple row of misereres ;” 
which, he says, afford “scope for an almost unlimited extent 
of carving 2?” Cui bono? For what purpose are these misereres ? 
To exhibit the powers of the carver? He might just as well 
have said, “ All round the nave there ought to be three tiers of 
niches; these would afford admirable and unlimited scope for 
stone-masonry.” People would naturally think this a very 
expensive kind of decoration, and very unnecessary, unless it 
could be shown that the niches were for some use, practical or 
mystical; and so we say in the case of misereres: we ask what 
they are intended for? The Camdenite will reply, “Oh! 
our ancestors had them, they are part and parcel of Catholic archi- 
tecture, and we, if we are Catholics, must have them too.” Yes, 
~~ good friend; but our ancestors had monks to fill these seats, 
which afforded such unlimited scope for carving, (and beastly 
things to besure, vide Henry VII.’s Chapel, they carved upon 





* In the Laurenz Kirche, and St. Sebalds, of Nuremberg, these frightful deformi- 
ties still exist; we say deformities, because we have felt, not through any mawkish 
feeling of delicacy, but from, as we believe, a true conception of the right use of art 
in religion, that a crucifix, large as life, and painted ad vivum, is a revolting object, 
and debasing in its effect on the feelings. 
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them ;) but we have no monks. Except in cathedral and colle- 
giate churches, we have no supernumerary clergy; our hare 
therefore must first be caught before we can cook him. First pro- 
vide your choristers in parish churches, and then we may listen 
to your injunctions about the miserere seats for the antiphonal 
chanting of the psalms; which, as every body knows, were 
contrivances for the double purpose of preventing the monks 
or canons from falling asleep, and of allowing them after 
a sort to sit during the long recitations of the psalms; contri- 
vances which, now that the daily service, especially in psalmody, 
is so much shortened, are absolutely unnecessary. 

But to return to the question of principle——Are there any 
principles of christian architecture? Is there any ideal of a 
church ? What ought it to be considered ecclesiastically or 
zsthetically,—as a matter of ecclesiastical fitness, or as a matter 
of taste and artistic beauty ? It is obviously vain to look for 
any light on these points in the lucubrations of the Camden 
Society, orof Mr. Pugin. Both have made up their minds that 
the pointed style is the christian style, that certain old churches 
are built in the best possible manner, and that nothing remains 
for us but to copy them as exactly as we can. Mr. Pugin’s 
“ principles” amount to nothing more than a description of the 
methods of building at certain times, and his practice shows that 
he only aims at the exact copying of some model or other.* We 
leave Mr. Pugin, then, and his patrons, the Camdenites, to their 
crotchets, and turn to sober-minded people, like Mr. Petit, who, 
looking upon a church of whatever date, as a church, set them- 
selves, according to the best of their ability, to inquire how far, 
taken as it is, and as a work of art, it comes up to their ideal of 
a christian temple. We confess that, though disagreeing with 
Mr. Petit in many of his views, and unable to follow him through 
the multiplicity of unconnected facts which he has brought for- 
ward, the tone of his book has given us great pleasure. There 
is a candour and frankness about it, and a freedom from preju- 
dice, which contrasts most favourably with the productions of 
his fellow-labourers in the same field. He assumes nothing, but 
is willing to acknowledge, and obviously feels, that the whole 
history of ecclesiastical architecture presents a series of attempts 
to develop the idea of a christian temple; and hence that we 
ought rather to regard the works of past ages as experiments 
than as conclusions,—as facts to judge of, rather than as models 
for exact imitation. This is the right tone; and we gladly re- 
cognise in it a return to a more healthy feeling on the subject of 





* Stay! we forgot his affirmation, that steeples were made very high to signify the 
resurrection. This, at least, looks like a hint of the mystical principles of church- 
building :—but is it a fact? Can he quote any ancient writer who says so? What 
if the tower were an imitation of that built by King Solomon over the porch of the 
temple, and which was 180 feet high? 
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church building as a matter of art than has been prevalent for 
some time past. The various styles of church architecture in the 
middle ages were, in truth, merely the fashions of the day, vary- 
ing with the ever-changing desires, tastes, sentiments, and aspi- 
rations of the artists; hence each successive production has about 
it the freshness and truthful character that original genius alone 
can impress on its creations. This freshness is wanting in all 
our attempts to copy the beauties of ancient art; and it 1s want- 
ing just because we are imitators. Apply, in short, the rule of 
the Camden Society to the art of painting or sculpture, and its 
absurdity is manifest. It is the old story: “ necesse enim semper 
sit posterior qui sequitur ;” and inferior too, Quintilian might 
have said. (By the way, we recommend the Camden Society 
to take another sentence of Quintilian for their motto, “ Pigri 
est ingenii contentum esse iis que ab aliis sunt inventa.”) “If 
it were asked which of the buildings of the present day,” writes 
Mr. Petit, vol. ii. p. 151, “ bid fairest to command the admiration 
of posterity, I should answer, without hesitation, those connected 
with the railways. I do not speak of the ornamental, but the 
essential parts, as the bridges and viaducts; many of which may 
be pronounced the very perfection of mechanical beauty. And 
the same may be said of other structures of public utility and 
convenience,—as that noble range of bridges which connects our 


metropolis with its opposite suburb. Can any of our modern 
nd where is the 


ecclesiastical buildings compare with them ? 
deficiency ? Is it in skill, or is it in spirit?” Mr. Petit does not 


answer his question, but the reply is obvious:—the railway is 
the offspring of the talent and genius of our day, just as the 


gothic cathedral was of days by-gone. In both there is the 
freshness and novelty of creation ;—the spirit of the age breathes 
out vigorously in each. In our imitation churches, on the other 
hand, we attempt to restore,—what? not the spirit, but the mere 
form of the art of past ages; we are mechanically setting up a 
sort of skeleton, into which we have no power to breathe the 
breath of life; we are stifling and crippling, by the trammels of 
blind imitation, the genius and inspiration of the artist, without 
which, do as we will, no work of art can ever please; and yet 
we expect success. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our regret that Mr. 
Petit, who evidently has considerable artistic power, has not made 
his profusion of illustrations more valuable than they are. Some 
of the sketches are so slight as scarcely to give a notion even of 
the “general effect” (as artists say) of the buildings repre- 
sented. We regret this, because the specimens which we have 
been enabled to give in the present number, show that it was in 
Mr. Petit’s power to have taken more pains. Still, even such as. 
. they are, the memoranda are very desirable acquisitions. 
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The Egyptian Bondage ; or, a Second Call to Union, on the Prin- 
ciples of the Holy Catholic Church, and the everlasting Gospel 9, 
Christ. By the Rev. F. D. Wacxersartn, A.B., of Queen's 
Coll. Camb. &c. &c. London: Dolman; Bohn. 1841. 


In placing this pamphlet at the head of our article, we have no intention 
whatever of reviewing it; but we feel constrained to say a few 
words on a part of the great question of Church and State, from a 
sense of its being at the bottom of most of our present religious em- 
barrassments. 

The subject is so large and difficult a one, and has been so care- 
fully entertained by so many of the greatest men of whom modern 
England can boast, that we feel some apology to be due to our 
readers for thus cursorily entering on it. But it seems to us 
far from exhausted. It is the second greatest question for every 
serious mind in the present age. ‘To nearly every one, therefore, 
whatever be his post in the world of thought, is assigned the 
task of considering it. We are not aware that precisely what we 
are about to say on it has ever been said hitherto ; and we feel bold, 
moreover, to place it before others in the light in which it is mainly 
seen by ourselves for this reason amongst many, that, whilst if that 
light be a just it is an important one, it need not exclude other 
ones which may be both just and important also. 

The relation between Church and State, whatever it be, is an 
existing fact which we are to discover, not a plan which we are to 
form and carry into execution. However we like to regard it, and 
whatever terms we may prefer by which to denote it, it seems to have 
- been something naturally resulting from the position in which both 
Church and State found themselves in the beginning of modern | 
Europe. This is a solemn consideration. It does not seem as if we 
had the arrangement yet to choose ; he who objects to it, seems almost 
to quarrel with the providence of God. Let him find any nation 
where the Church and State have come together as they did in ours 
without nearly the same result, and we will admit that it is a question 
for us to entertain and decide upon. But if that cannot be, we think 
it one to be approached with reverence and restraint, as larger and 
deeper than ourselves,—larger and deeper than any individual mind, 
—larger and deeper than any set of minds at any one period. 

It is not, however, with the voluntary (to use the barbarous slang 
of the day) that we have to do at present. The parties of whom we 
are now thinking, have no objection to Church and State coming to 
some terms, but they are dissatisfied with the English adjustment of 
the question, as having in their judgment been effected by too large 
a surrender of her prerogatives on the part of the Church, and as 
tending to her enslavement. 

NO . XV.—N.S. 3a 
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On the other hand, there are many who see that there are pre- 
rogatives in the State which she has no right to surrender, and who 
strongly object to the Romish and presbyterian views, as necessarily 
tending to her enslavement. 

This, then, is the problem to be solved,—how to place the union 
between Cliurch and State on such terms as that neither shall destroy 
the other. If, with the Erastian, we make the State the fountain of 
all authority within its limits, then there is, say what we like, no 
such thing as the Church, and the words spiritual power are but a 
deception. If, on the other hand, we exalt Church authority, what 
place is left for the magistrate? or it is easy to speak of each 
keeping to its own province; of the ecclesiastical authority being 
left unfettered in matters ecclesiastical, and the civil having un- 
disturbed jurisdiction over civil affairs. Why, in three-fourths of the 
questions that arise, the grand point to be determined is, whether 
the case be ecclesiastical or civil. It is often a preliminary discussion 
in our Church courts, whether they are competent to entertain the 
case in hand at all; and however satisfactorily they may determine it, 
according to their own apprehensions of things, they cannot enjoy a 
moment's security against the common lawyers taking a different 
view of the matter, and coming down on them with that well-known 
extinguisher hight prohibition. Are things better in Scotland? 
There the sovereign is not considered, as here in the south, an ec- 
clesiastic. There the temporal and ecclesiastical authorities are co- 
ordinate; there the rule is recognised by both, that neither is to 
meddle with what comes properly under the jurisdiction of the other. 
But do they work harmoniously? Is not this the very question 
which they cannot settle,—what matters are solely ecclesiastical, and 
what civil ? and the unsettlement of which is bringing the affairs of the 
Scottish establishment to a dead lock ? 

In truth, two co-ordinate jurisdictions, talk as men like, are an 
impossibility. Unless religion can be separated altogether from the 
affairs of this life, we cannot settle the question thus. The Clergy, 
and we believe we may add the christian laity, must absolutely 
resolve to have no civil rights, properties, or immunities whatsoever, 
or they must come in contact with the secular power. And as we 
have already said, co-ordinate jurisdiction is impossible. Whilst the 
two authorities are liable to be occupied with the same matter, they 
must also be liable to clash. One must in the long run overpower 
the other. Neither can we get out of the difficulty by making one 
superior to the other; for, as we have already said, this must be for 
one to annihilate the other. Qué facit per alium, facit per se; and 
the jurisdiction of a subordinate is but one development of the ju- 
risdiction of the governing authority. If the temporal authority 
governs the spiritual, then the State is really every thing. If 
the spiritual courts can overrule the temporal, then the Church is the 
only governing power; the monarch and the magistrates are but her 
officials, acting for themselves only by her permission. 
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Now, of course, if, looking the matter in the face, any man is 
prepared for either of these alternatives, and means to abide by it as 
desirable and right, there is no further difficulty awaiting him, except 
in the choice of a residence such as shall satisfy his views. 

That residence cannot be England, for neither Dr. Arnold nor 
Thomas & Becket can now find the state of affairs which either might 
be supposed to desire. And though at present it may be easy to 
find in several countries much realization of the Erastian alternative, 
it is questionable whether there be any in which a legitimate branch 
of the Church is recognised and established, in which it does not 
every now and then manifest something of its independent character; 
in which it does not every now and then throw out a hint what 
powers it might put forth in time of need. On the other hand, 
nowhere, unless in the papal state, does the Church appear as the 
dominant power. 

Is there, then, no settlement of this question ?—It has been the 
great European one since European states were: above all, it has 
been the great English one since England was. Has all been in 
vain? Have no results been arrived at? We think there have; 
we think that as it was the peculiar calling of England, to entertain, 
so it has been the peculiar honour of England to answer this question ; 
not prematurely, not under any partial influence, not at any one 
excited moment ; but calmly, in the fulness of time, by the myste- 
rious leadings of God’s Providence through “ways that we had not 
known,” by the combined operation of the passions of bad and the 
aspirations of good men, by the mixture of earthly influences and 
heavenly strivings, by the contact of a political position and the 
necessity of the Church—by all this complication of human elements 
under Divine guidance. 

Let us look at this a little more closely. In the very idea of a 
State, truly such, is involved that of integral independence. One of 
its prime necessities, therefore, must be to secure and maintain free 
integral action. Our State, like other European states, became early 
alive to this necessity, and sensible of this craving,—perhaps earlier 
alive, and more keenly sensible, because of the peculiar character of 
its population, and because of its island position; but, during the 
day of its weakness and infancy, there was a powerful enemy to this 
free integral action in the Church, as having all over Western Europe 
become prostrate before the chair of Peter, and being as a body 
but slightly tinged with the quality, or inspired by the sentiment, of 
nationality anywhere. Hence a struggle, continually reviving, and 
never more than lulled, between the civil and the spiritual power. 
Hence a feeling in each that it had something to contend for, 
something which it could not and should not surrender. Hence the 
strong sense of right which perhaps animated the partisans of Henry 
and Becket alike. This was a question which required to be settled 
at some time or other; it would have proved internecine, if not. It 
never was properly settled in Austria, in Spain, or in France ; but in 
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all these countries, the State, being resolved to assert itself, feeling 
that it could not be a State if a foreign power (that power, moreover, 
chancing to be itself a State) could control and govern its members, 
resolved at different times to assert its own independence, and saw no 
other way of doing this but by trampling on the Church altogether. 

In England the case was quite different. In England, the senti- 
ment of State independence was all along, perhaps, more vigorous and 
irrepressible ; and therefore the question necessarily came to a settle- 
ment at an earlier period ; and, by the specially favouring providence 
of God, that period was, as we hold, the right one, and its attendant 
circumstances the suitable ones. Had the adjustment taken place 
earlier, it would probably have been either a merely religious or a 
merely political movement. If the former, (religion viewed in 
relation to the pretensions of princes being represented by the see of 
Rome,) the State would have been swamped; if the latter, the Church. 
As it was, a political emergency conspired with a religious awakening; 
each acted by means of the other, and so each, under God, was 
preserved from its own mischievous excess. The politics became 
sacred—the religious feeling temperate, subdued, considerate, and 
loyal. Let us, then, fully persuaded as we are that the English 
settlement of this great question is the true one, devote the conclusion 
of this article to considering what that settlement is. 

The usual English objections to what is rather unfortunately called 
establishing the Church, reduce themselves to two heads, referrin 
respectively to the duties of the State and the duties of the Church. 
As regards the former, the State is held by some to exceed her 
commission, if she take any definite step in regard to religion. There 
is something more than commonly amusing in the cool way in which 
reasoners on both sides take it for granted that they can ascertain, 
measure, and limit, the commission of the State. In perhaps nine 
cases out of ten, no pains have been taken to ascertain what is meant 
by the State. Waiving this point, however,—taking for granted that 
people have moulded their notions of it into something like form,—we 
may demand of them, where they find a charter authorizing it to 
do some things and not other things. They will hardly pretend to 
find such in Scripture, though they may well meditate on a few hints 
to be found there, which, whatever they may teach, are clearly not of 
a limiting character. In truth, the commission of the State is to be 
gathered from observation—from seeing what the State has received 
power to do. The phenomenon of a State leads thinking men to 
the true idea of a State; and to realize that idea is what we mean 
by the State fulfilling its commission. But let us take what is 
commonly called a low view. Not on our own parts rejecting, 
though not for.our present purpose entertaining, the high doctrine 
maintained by Mr. Gladstone and others, that the State has a 
personality, and therefore a conscience, leading it to use its powers 
for the direct promotion of true religion,—let us, for argument’s sake, 
accept that explanation of a State’s functions, which limits them to 
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the protection of its members, and assisting them, or at least imposing 
no hindrance on them, in satisfying their wants. Taking up with 
such an explanation as this, we say that the State’s commission will 
be as the men by whom it is composed, and over whom it rules,— 
that it will be ample and varied, according as their wants are ample 
and varied. If they really “live by bread alone,” then the State, 
on this principle, will be conversant only with bread. If they be 
enterprising and commercial, then the State will be continually kept 
in mind that they are so, will continually have to occupy itself with 
questions of enterprise and commerce. And if they be christian men, 
with christian wants, the State will naturally come in contact with 
christian matters. If they be disposed to pour their treasures into 
the lap of the Church, then the State, as guarding all property 
within its bounds, will take cognizance of that which has been made 
over to the Church, as appertaining to her. And should it so happen, 
that such donations have placed in the hands of the Church a large 
amount of property,—and should the State be of that vital kind, 
wherein a recognised place is assigned to every large class of the 
holders of property, according to the nature of its tenure,—then 
must the Church of necessity become, what in England it is recognised 
as being, an important “ estate of the realm.” 

Now, this view of the subject, though in no wise excluding other 
and higher ones, ought to have no great difficulties even to the liberal 
politicians of the present day. They themselves act on the principle 
of measuring the commission of the State by the character and wants 


‘of its members. They do not object to its entertaining the questions 


of health, of commerce, of education ; because it has to do with a 
people who know the value of all three. And why is it not to enter- 
tain (if it profitably can) the question of religion, when it knows its 
members to be more than outils beings, to have more than earthly 
wants, and they themselves more or less know it too? 

But our present concern is more with the part to be played by the 
Church than the State; for the difficulties now felt have reference 
mainly to her duties. Can she place herself in the position which 
we have seen that the State has been willing she should occupy without 
abandoning her essential prerogatives? If she is to have a function 
in the State at all, must it not be dominant over all others? The 
State did as we have described by the Church, and found the Church 
too much for her. The difficulty arose which we stated at an earlier 
part of this article. Which was to govern? Whichever did really 
destroyed the other. The State either became the mere creature of 
the Church, or the Church a mere instrument of the State; and 
neither could abandon its inherent prerogatives. A king must, within 
his own realm, be supreme in all outward and visible things; all 
definite jurisdiction, therefore, must be subject to his control; but 
there is a Divine fountain of jurisdiction on high unearthly matters, 
of which the Clergy are in the first instance the depositaries, and 
which, when exercised, must be exercised in definite acts. Are they 
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to surrender this to the sovereign? If they do, where is Christ's 
kingdom, and the powers with which he has entrusted them ? 

The only escape from this difficulty, we are persuaded, is to be 
found in the continually overlooked distinction which we made last 
year between spiritual power and spiritual jurisdiction.* By the 
former, of course, we mean the ability to do preternatural acts, 
whereby Christ is conveyed to his people—the ability to minister in 
word and sacrament. This is ordinarily possessed by none but apo- 
stolically-ordained men. The latter regulates the exercise of this 
power,—says who shall be benefited and who excluded from the 
blessing it brings. Spiritual jurisdiction fixes one particular possessor 
of spiritual power in one particular place, and tells him to exercise 
his gift there,—tells him to vouchsafe its exercise to some and not 
to others, &c. &c. Now this spiritual jurisdiction cannot be validly 
exercised without the consent of the priesthood as represented and 
comprehended in the episcopal order. But with their consent others 
may aid in carrying it out. The whole body of christian laity, in early 
times, were mixed up with its exercise in many important particulars. 
The State is now. But, in either case, the rule holds good, Qué facit 
per alium facit per se; and if the priesthood consents, the Juris- 
diction exercised becomes its own act. 

All this, however, it may be said, though it may justify the inter- 
ference, will not justify the supremacy of the Crown in matters 
ecclesiastical,—will not justify its appellate jurisdiction over the 
sentence both of bishop and of metropolitan,—will not justify the 
making Queen Victoria a higher ecclesiastical authority than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Let us see how the case really stands ; 
how the English Reformation has adjusted this question. 

No more since the Reformation than before has the English 
sovereign pretended to spiritual power (Art. xxxvit.); and so long 
as it is exercised as it ought to be, so long is Christ’s kingdom 
flourishing amongst us. And in regard to the jurisdiction exercised 
by him, we have seen that the consent of the episcopate gives it 
validity. But if the sovereign, as such, exercise authority, it must 
be supreme authority. The idea of a State, as represented in the 
crown, requires this. He is therefore “ over all persons, and in all 
causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil, within his dominions, supreme.” 
What does this imply ? 

It need not imply anywhere, and in England it assuredly does not 
imply, more than this:—The sovereign knows that his people have 
spiritual wants, and that neither he nor his generals, nor his lay 
counsellors, can satisfy those wants ; just as he knows that when they 
are sick they require to be healed, and that neither he, nor his gene- 
rals, nor his ordinary counsellors, have power to heal them. In the 
latter case he encourages the physicians, who can ; and those physicians 
exercise those powers of theirs to which he does not pretend, under 
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him, as his subjects. In the former case, he goes, in like manner, 
to the christian Clergy, and says to them, “ Here are wants which 
you have power to satisfy, and I have not. Will you do as the 
physicians do, exercise those powers under me? I am aware there 
is more to consider in your case than in theirs; I am aware that you 
profess to have received a direct commission from a heavenly King, 
to whom, without doubt, you owe your first allegiance. What I 
want to know is, whether your allegiance to him will be violated by 
your also becoming functionaries of mine, and, as one class of my 
subjects, exercising for the benefit of the rest those powers which 
you have received from him?” ‘The English Clergy have answered, 
“No; these two things are not incompatible. So long as you act 
on our principles, we can fulfil our vocation, not, as before, inde- 
pendently of the realm, but subject to it, and to you, its chief person 
and representative.” Therefore, while viewed simply as priests of 
the Church, they are the officers of Christ Jesus alone; viewed as a 
recognised class of functionaries in the realm of England, they are 
magistrates and officials of the sovereign, acting under him. 

By contracting our view we may make the case plainer. The 
captain of a man of war is the highest authority within its walls. 
He does not pretend to have the powers of the chaplain, who, never- 
theless, is under him. He did not make him a priest, any more than 
he made the surgeon a surgeon. Lach, therefore, traces his right to 
act to something else than the good pleasure of the captain; each, 
viewed simply in the light of his own general calling, is irrespective 
of him. But, as officers of the ship, they are under him. He leaves 
the performance of divine service to the chaplain; but, as he is re- 
sponsible for the whole ship, the chaplain must obey him as to the 
when and where, and all matters of that description. 

And even so in the greater and more complicated case of Church 
and State in general; there is nothing Erastian, there is no denial 
of spiritual power, Christ’s kingdom is not lost in one of this world, 
in putting the sovereign at the head of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
The bishops and priests, viewed in reference to the Church, are 
Christ’s vicegerents ; viewed in reference to the State, they exercise 
their preternatural power as functionaries under the sovereign. The 
thought is a complicated one, perhaps, but we are sure it is one 
which anybody may master; and except in mastering it, we see no 
refuge for a thinking mind from Erastianism on the one hand, or the 
monstrous doctrine of dominion being founded on grace on the 
other. In Scotland, we see the result of having no other conception 
of a Church than its jurisdiction ; or of a State than its secularity. 
There the presbyterians, honourably wishing to be a Church,—to bear 
testimony to the headship of Jesus Christ,—to have some stamp of 
spirituality imprinted on them,—to wear some unearthly badge,—but 
having no lively conception of those spiritual powers conveyed by an 
apostolical ordination, which they sinfully flung away, see nothing pe- 
culiar left to the Church, as such, should she invest her sovereign with 
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the supreme jurisdiction. To do so, they think, and in their case they 
think rightly, would be to make the State all in all, and the Church 
as much a creature of hers as any secular commission or board. But 
as the State guards her rights with equal jealousy, and as on the 
presbyterian theory, no adjustment is provided, the two are now en- 
gaged in mortal combat. We, on the other hand, who feel that the 
Clergy have spiritual powers, to which no sovereign, as such, ever 
pretended, and that whilst those powers are on the whole exercised 
rightly, Christ’s sway is being carried on among us, can consistently 
invest our sovereign with an ecclesiastical character, and make him 
our supreme ecclesiastic in respect of jurisdiction. Such an arrange- 
ment can of course last only while he and the Church are at one in 
respect of essential principles; and we have a security in reserve. 
By our apostolical ordination, we keep up the continuity of our own 
being in the transmission of spiritual power. The existence of that 
power is of the essence of the Church ; jurisdiction, as we have seen, 
only regulating its exercise ; at no time, therefore, have we actually 
lost ourselves in the State, as the presbyterians of Scotland are in 
just dread of doing; and should an emergency arise, in which sepa- 
ration from the State shall become necessary, we shall be found to 
have preserved both our entire organic structure and its permeating 
life, and shall therefore come out in unimpaired identity. On the 
continent, we see that, in consequence of Churches refusing to become 
national, the State has in many places. become national without 
them, in spite of them, and by tyrannizing over them. In England, 
we have found that the self-emancipation of the State was made 
available to the purification of the Church, and that, in return, the 
Church has raised and solemnized the State, investing it with much 
of a spiritual character, and making its sovereign the head ecclesiastic 
in matters of discipline. 

Thus was the problem solved by England, and we are sure there is no 
solution so good. It is idle to complain that it involves statements 
and ideas which were unknown to the first ages. It does so, because 
the whole state of affairs to which it relates was unknown to them 
also. The Roman Empire after Constantine had little analogy to the 
Christian State in modern Europe. The emperor was not the ecclesi- 
astically-anointed king. All the relations into which the Church could 
enter with him depended of necessity on his personal character. But yet 
how little she could keep out of his way. Even before Constantine, 
a difficult, and solely ecclesiastical case was decided by the heathen 
Aurelian. The catechumen, Constantine, was admitted to a place 
where none but Erastians can approve of his having been, and where 
we should not admit our baptized sovereign, though we have made 
the office an ecclesiastical one. So difficult it is either for the tem- 
poral power to overlook the spiritual, or the spiritual to keep clear 
of the temporal, under any circumstances. Even dissenters bring 
actions into the courts of common law in matters which, could the 
term be applied to them, are strictly ecclesiastical. 
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Let those, then, who gy ead present perplexities with undue 
impatience, think well what they are about. Perchance, should 
they recklessly indulge it, they may be fighting against God. Cer- 
tainly they are repining at what has resulted from a long, and to us 
intricate course of Providence. And if the principle, as we have 
laid it down, be such as they cannot gainsay, and yet many of its 
results to them unpalatable, let them consider that those results, if 
sinful, must be such as can be got rid of, though much caution is 
requisite before we come to such a conclusion. Few thoughtful Church- 
men, indeed, profess to be satisfied with every thing in our present 
condition, or wish to stifle the movement towards something better. 
And if we have imperfectly apprehended the principle, or if it be new 
and unfamiliar to us, many of its legitimate results may well perplex 
us; but let us not seek to be wiser than God; who works in ways 
that: we cannot trace, who assigns to each of us his own part, wherein 
to do his particular duty, and receive the strength of which he is in 
need ; but who has not bade us have an opinion on every phase of 
the Church’s history and circumstances; has reserved to Himself 
the prerogative of guiding her throughout the course of time; and 
who, in the exercise of this prerogative, as in every other, acts with 
judgments that are unsearchable, and ways that are past finding out. 
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Excursions in Albania: comprising a Description of the Wild 
Boar, Deer, and Woodcock Shooting in that Country; and a 
Journey from thence to Thessalonica and Constantinople, and up 
the Danube to Pest. By Captain J.J. Bust, 34th Regiment. 
London: Allen & Co. 1842. 8vo. Pp. 358. 


THAT portion of this volume which contains the Excursions in Albania 
is sufficiently uninteresting; but we have followed the writer with 
pleasure in his journey through Greece, and especially along the 
course of the Peneus, and through the classical vale of Tempe. The 
interest of the journey, however, we must say, is derived not from the 
author, but from the country; for it unfortunately happens, that 
Captain Best is neither a scholar nor an antiquarian ; nor is he even 
what. we now so much more often meet with, a geologist, or a statist, 
or an economist. We shall quote two passages; the first, for the sake 
of the description; the latter, as containing Captain Best’s opinion 
of the Turks, It is remarkable how much travellers differ in their 
estimation of this people. 

“A ride of about four hours from the snow-enclosed Khan on the top of the 
Pindus brought us to the open plain; we were descending the banks of the Peneus, 
and after gradually opening out into a more level country than that we had left 
behind us, the mountains seemed entirely to have ay age in our front, and the 
boundless plain of Thessaly lay open to our view. In this plain, at a short distance, 
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as we imagined, from the spot where we first saw them, but in reality another four 
hours’ ride from us, we observed, rising in a picturesque and remarkable manner to a 
height of several hundred feet out of the dead level of the plain, some huge, pre- 
cipitous, and curiously-shaped rocks, all apparently as inaccessible as Shakespeare’s 
Cliff at Dover, but many of them considerably more lofty, the highest, I should say, 
towering 600 feet above the level of the plain. We continued to follow the course of 
the Peneus, through a magnificently wooded country, for about four hours more, when 
we found ourselves in the midst of these huge conglomerate rocks, which seem quite 
alive with convents. Some are built on the summits of sugar-loaf-like rocks, others 
about half-way up the faces, but all most carefully constructed in situations apparently 
inaccessible, and in which they seem to have been placed by enchantment, for it is 
difficult to conceive how the materials requisite for their construction could have been 
carried up the sides of almost perpendicular rocks several hundred feet high, or how 
a sufficient footing could have been gained at the summits of the almost pointed ones, 
on which some of the convents stand, to place the machinery for raising up the founda- 
tion stones. These huge rocks cover a space of about one mile and a half in length, 
and of a variable width. They are a kind of soft conglomerate with sea pebbles and 
shells in great quantities, but they show evident marks of the effects of time and 
weather on a not very solid kind of stone. Besides the convents there are houses in 
all directions, in and under these rocks, to all of which access is, as to the convents, 
by a rope-ladder, which can be drawn up at pleasure, or by some most impracticable 
steps cut in the solid rock. The country in the vicinity belongs mostly to these con- 
vents or houses, which have, I conclude, been constructed in these situations of 
security in consequence of the miserably unsettled state in which this part of the 
country has always been « The convent we were about to visit was the Agios 
Stephanos, which is one of the highest. Leaving our horses at the foot of the hill, we 
reached, after about a quarter of an hour’s hard climbing, a spot where, on looking up, 
we saw, about 180 feet perpendicularly over our heads, a projecting wooden building, 
to which a basket, which was on the ground close to us, was attached by a cord, and 
which basket appeared to be used as a means of conveyance for provisions, &c. 
from the spot where we stood to the monks residing in the regions above. We had 
thus arrived at the back of the rock, on the summit of which the Agios Stephano 
stands, its height above us being 180 feet, whilst its height above the plain on its 
front and two side faces must be 300 or 400 feet. On hailing the monks to admit us, 
they told us to mount by a series of strong, but very disagreeable and rickety ladders, 
in joints, which ran up one sloping side of the rock, and entered a covered kind of 
gallery about 100 feet above the ground where we stood, but 200 feet perpendicularly 
above the nearest point of the ground immediately below it. We considered this mode 
of ascent as impracticable to any but a sailor, and so declined attempting it. They then 
called to us to wait, and in a few minutes we saw descending from the building above 
a sort of strong cabbage-net with very large meshes, and capable of holding two per- 
sons ata time. The net is spread open upon the ground, and one or two persons sit 
down upon it cross-legged; the upper meshes of the net are then collected together 
over his or their heads, and hung on an iron hook attached to the rope. The monks 
above then turn a capstan, and in two minutes and a half the traveller finds himself 
in oe exalted abode, about 180 feet above the level of the ground from which he 
started.” 


The social condition of the Albanians Captain Best describes as 
most deplorable; and their misery he attributes entirely to the misrule 
of the Turks. Nothing indeed can surpass his aversion to the people 
last named. 


“The population (of Greeks and Turks) can never amalgamate: Turkey can 
never be regenerated entirely ; she may remain in her present state for some years, 
and, propped up by the external influence of the great nations of Europe interested 
in keeping her together as long as possible for the preservation of the balance of 
power, and to prevent the far greater evil of endless and bloody contentions amongst 
themselves for the detached portions, her fall may be gradual; limb after limb may 
be severed from her without occasioning any great commotion; but come the time 
must and will when her influence, stability, and strength, dwindled away to a shadow, 
will become entirely exhausted, and the Ottoman empire will be no more. That her 
fall may be gradual, is earnestly to be desired; but to prevent her fall is impossible. 
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We may alleviate the sufferings of the dying patient, and prevent her immediate 
decease ; but to restore her to health is out of the question. 

‘*Great Britain may further the cause of humanity, by exerting her influence to intro- 
duce civilization among the Turks; but she ought not to forget that a great portion 
of their enslaved population professes the same faith with herself—that it is a christian 
population, oppressed by the tyrannical rule of a heathen despot ; and that if it be 
her policy to keep them under Turkish rule, she is bound to use her influence to 
render the yoke which they bear less insupportable. Let not Great Britain indulge 
in the chimerical notion of regenerating Turkey, of endeavouring to make her 
resume her place in the scale of nations; she may artificially prop up for a time the 
falling empire, but piece by piece will continue to be detached from it, until it 
dwindles away to a shadow. The Turkish moon is on the wane, and must ere long 
set for ever.” 


An English Grammar for Classical Schools; being a Practical 
Introduction to English Prose Composition. By Tuomas KEr- 
CHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. Second Edition, enlarged. London: 
Rivingtons. 12mo. Pp. 216. 


THE majority of our readers probably have but little acquaintance 
with the grammars that are now used in English schools. So entirely, 
indeed, has the science been neglected of late years, that, forgetting the 
labours of Ben Jonson and Professor Wallis, Englishmen have con- 
tentedly resigned themselves to the instruction of certain Scotch 
schoolmasters, (Lennie, Macculloch, Reid, &c.,) who, being ignorant 
alike of the general principles of language, and of the genius of the 
English language in particular, have invented a multitude of such 
absurd rules as set philosophy, analogy, and common sense most 
completely at defiance, and have rendered English grammar a very 
by-word among foreigners. The first person who came forward to 
retrieve the English language (for Dr. Samuel Johnson was in no 
condition to perform the task, and Horne Tooke’s unsystematic works 
had but small influence) was Mr. Richardson, who, in the little sketch 
of om ren oA prefixed to his admirable dictionary, attempted to bring 
people back to the simple principles of the earlier grammarians. The 
present writer, we trust, will do yet much more. Mr. Arnold does not 
appear to have studied the old grammarians; but he is well = 
with modern continental works, which have thrown much light upon 
the general principles of grammar ; and being himself a good scholar, 
we apprehend, has inflicted a serious blow upon the popularity of 
Messrs. Lindley Murray and Co. 

At the same time, we should state, that Mr. Arnold very modestly 
calls his treatise “ the offspring of despair rather than of knowledge ;” 
and we are certainly far from considering it to have attained perfection. 
Some faults we shall now mention. 1. The classification of the verbs 
might be considerably simplified. The true formation of the past 
tense he rightly asserts to be by changing the radical vowel of the 
present ; but, instead of making five varieties of this rule, we would 
suggest, that two are quite sufficient ; one when the participle appears 
to be made from the present, and the second, when it does not appear to 
be made from the present, but from the past tense. 2. We think that 
the whole of Syntax might be greatly compressed ; especially we 
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would advise him to get rid of the pedantry of “ predicative and 
objective combination.” ¥ 

Nevertheless, after making deduction for these and other points 
admitting of improvement, we strongly recommend this grammar as 
the best in existence. And we do not see at all why it should not be 
introduced in commercial as well as “ classical” schools. 


Ecclesiastica ; or, the Church, her Schools, and her Clergy. By 
Epwarp Manon Roose, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. London: 
Hatchards. 1842. 8vo. Pp. 448. 

Tuis is not a book of which we can find it in our hearts to speak 
harshly. The intentions of the author are evidently good; and so 
much of his work as is purely statistical or historical—as the notice 
of our public schools and universities, and the lists of bishops who 
have occupied the various sees—is really useful. Those. portions, 
however, which depend more upon the knowledge and principles of 
the author are lamentably deficient. For instance, Chapter VI., pre- 
tending to give a catalogue of “ our great theologians,” while it finds 
room for Abbot, Chillingworth, Tillotson, Hooper, 8. Clarke, Hoadly, 
Sherlock, Secker, Paley, Heber,—has no mention of Bull, Water- 
land, Bingham, Wheatley, Collyer, Wilson, Patrick! Chapter VII., 
among our great “ literary and scientific divines,” gives Archbishop 
Juxon, Archbishop Markham, and Bishop Porteus! and the con- 
cluding chapter gravely enumerates Messrs. Wrangham, M‘Neile, 
Croly, Stowell, Stebbing, Close, and Baptist Noel, (with about five 
other names somewhat more to the purpose) as the “ eminent divines 
of the Church in modern times!” Indeed, this last chapter is in the 
worst style of that most abominable of books, of most abominable of 
writers, Grant’s “‘ Sketches of Popular Preachers,” besides being full 
of inaccuracies. 


Evangelical Repentance : a Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church 
of Winchester, in aid of the Societies for “ Promoting Christian 
nowledge” and “the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts.” By the Rev. Cuartes Worpswortn, M.A., Second 
Master of Winchester College, late Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Oxford: Parker. 8vo. Pp. 70. Also Appen- 
dix to the same. 


WE shall not be surprised to hear that this sermon causes offence to 
some who read it, as it did to some who heard it preached. Never- 
theless, we hesitate not to say that we rejoice in its publication. 
Does this mean that we are regardless, at this critical moment, of the 
responsibility of giving offence? Far otherwise. But we are so 
deeply impressed with the miserable condition of modern ana f 
that we are willing to run some risk, in the hope of seeing it amended ; 
especially when the correction is offered in the amiable and distrust- 
ful tone of the present writer. The object of Mr. Wordsworth is, to 
discriminate between the two uses of the word repentance ; the one as 
it is sealed in baptism, the other as it is vouchsafed to “sin after bap- 
tism ;” the types respectively,as he ingeniously shows, of the two Societies 
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in behalf of which he was pleading. In establishing this most scrip- 
tural position, he hazards, as we have hinted, some unfortunate sug- 
gestions or conjectures (they are nothing more). But while our 
Clergy are habitually speaking peace where there is no peace, and 
complacently applying to congregations of backsliding Christians 
texts (as, “ Baieve in the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved ;” 
—* though your sins be as scarlet,” &c.) which must be understood 
with reference mainly to the primary remission of sins in baptism, it 
is scarcely to be wondered at (though yet we must regret it) that one 
who has been schooled in a better tone of theology, should make a 
somewhat too earnest protest against so fatal and treacherous a delu- 
sion. Of course, ‘ the grant of repentance is not to be denied to such 
as fall into sin after baptism ;” and if the Church seems to restrict 
the conditions on which it is offered, she gives (and it is a remarkable 
proof of the completeness of her system—the divine economy as 
opposed to man’s invention), in the absolving power of her apostolical 
ministry, assurance of pardon, which will commend itself to the 
wounded conscience far Sapend the readiest promises of the sectarian 
preacher. 


The Voice of the Church on the Doctrine of Repentance ; a Sermon, 
extracted from the First and Second Part of the Thirty-second 
Homily of the Church of England. By the Rev. Wit.t1am 
Sinctarr, M.A., Incumbent of St. Georges’s Church, Leeds. 
Leeds: Harrison. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 


Tus is, we suspect, the effusion of a Clergyman, who is labouring 
under considerable excitement of feeling from late controversies, 
and who does not duly dread the self-indulgence of his congre- 
gation ; the season of Lent being, we believe, a season of peculiar 
gaiety in the religious world. In addressing his congregation in a 
popular discourse, Mr. Sinclair could not do better than read to 
them one of the homilies; but he ought to be aware, that it is the 
mark of a disingenuous mind to quote from only one of the formula- 
ries of the Church, and to call that the voice of the Church; for i 
is through all of her formularies that the Church speaks ; and in the 
Commination service, which Mr. Sinclair ought to have read on Ash- 
Wednesday, the voice of the Church is heard expressing a wish, that 
notorious sinners may be put “ to open penance and punished in this 
world, that their souls may be saved in the day of the Lord.” This 
is not inconsistent with the homily, but it is very inconsistent with 
Mr, Sinclair's introductory remarks. The homilies being popular 
discourses, require, when quoted on points of doctrine, to be ex- 
plained by the other formularies of the Church, unless men are pre- 
pared to receive the Apocrypha as canonical, and to admit the existence 
of other sacraments besides the two which are generally necessary to 
salvation. The notes to this publication are weak, and betray a 
bitter spirit. 
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Dr. Croly has just collected into a volume (Seeleys) his “ Historical Sketches, 
Speeches, and Characters ;” but in the case of a writer so well known, the re- 
viewer may well be spared a long notice. Dr. Croly has all the characteristic 
eloquence of his countrymen, and possesses that peculiar vision which also 
marks modern Irishmen, of seeing but one evil in the world—the existence of 
Popery. 

Sir Henry Ellis has lately published a new and amended edition of Brand’s 
‘Observations on Popular Antiquities, chiefly illustrating the Origin of our 
Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions.” (London, Knight.) The 
first of the two volumes contains a notice of the several holidays mentioned in 
the Calendar, from New Year’s Eve to “ Childermas, or Holy Innocents’ Day.” 
The second describes many national customs, games, Xc. now fast disappearing 
from our land. 

We cordially recommend “ A Clergyman’s Address to the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists in his Parish,” by the Rev. Robert Eden, M.A., Rector of Leigh, Essex. 
(Rivingtons.) It is chiefly occupied with exposing the departure from their 
original principles which has taken place in this body. 

Dr. Robert Phillimore’s “ Letter to Lord Ashburton, suggested by the Ques- 
tions of International Law raised in the Message of the American President,” 
(Hatchards,) we can assure our readers, will well repay perusal. It is a tem- 
perate appeal to those principles on which christian nations have consented to 
act in their intercourse with one another. The conclusions are not those of the 
writer of the Letter, but of the highest juridical authorities; and we do not envy 
the American publicists the duty of reply. It should be stated that the Letter 
is almost entirely confined to the questions arising out of the Canadian rebel- 
lion of 1837, of which it gives a most succinct history. 

The Rev. John Bentall, M.A., one of the ushers of Westminster School, has 
published “ Remarks” upon the system of education there | rveeg! upon which 
we would remark, that if the author desires parents to send their children to the 
school, he had much better not write silly pamphlets. 

Weare glad to announce another number of that must unexceptionable series — 
of publications, called the “ Edinburgh Cabinet Library.” (Oliver and Boyd.) 
It contains a complete history of Mesopotamia and Assyria, from the codlient 
ages to the present time, and proceeds from the experienced pen of Mr. J. 
Baillie Fraser. 

“ The History of the Fairchild Family,” Part 2, by Mrs. Sherwood (Hatchard 
and Son), is intended to “show the importance and effects of a religious edu- 
cation.” The principal characters are a brother and sister, the types respec- 
tively, according to the author's views, of virtue and vice, and the former of 
whom is instructed nightly to indite prayers for “ the conversion” of her scape- 
grace brother. We only hope for our friends, that they may not have either a 
“ Bernard” or a “ Lucinda” in their families; nor yet be obliged to read Mrs, 
Sherwood’s 360 closely-printed 8vo pages. 

Archdeacon Todd has just put forth an excellent little pamphlet on “ Clerical 
Societies,” (Rivingtons,) tracing their progress in England, and showing on 
what principles they should be conducted. We recommend it to our clerical 
readers as a very interesting and seasonable publication. 

“The Historical Character of St. Luke’s First Chapter Vindicated,” &c., 
being the Christian Advocate’s Publication for 1841, by W. H. Mill, D.D. 
&c., Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, is a work which can 
stand in no need of eulogium of ours. Cordially do we congratulate the 
Church of England on so sound and learned a divine being placed in so con- 
spicuous a position. 

“ Two New Arguments in Vindication of the Genuineness and Authenticity 
of the Revelation of St. John,” &c. by John Collyer Knight (Rivingtons, 
1842), have given us no ordinary satisfaction. They are the productions of a 
man at once learned, ingenious, intelligent, and seemingly pious. The book 
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deserves very great attention. We have but two faults to find with it; one is, 
that the author (unintentionally of course) exaggerates, in our judgment, the 
doubtfulness of the Apocalypse, previous to his arguments; secondly, that his 
mode of speaking of the high mystery of regeneration (p. 27) almost amounts 
to a rationalistic explaining away thereof. 


Mr. Palmer’s (of Magdalen College, Oxford) pamphlets, entitled “A 
Letter to a Protestant Catholic,” and “‘ Aids to Reflection on the double Cha- 
racter of the Anglican Church,” are well known. They have produced three 
letters to him from the Rev. F. D. Maurice, (Rivingtons; Darton and Clarke, 
1842,) in which that author’s great powers of thought are signally displayed. 


Dr. Hook has also published a pamphlet, entitled, “‘ Reasons for Contributing 
towards the Support of a Protestant Bishoprick at Jerusalem,” (Rivingtons, 1842.) 
Every one must be glad to know Dr. Hook’s opinion-on any question con- 
nected with the Church, and in the present pamphlet they will fin it on others 
besides that announced in the title-page. 


“The Swearer’s End,” and ‘The Widow’s Son,” are two excellent tracts 
lately published by the Christian Knowledge Society, which we recom- 
mend for distribution. 

A letter has been addressed to us, along with two of our contemporaries, by 
a writer who signs himself Veles, in reply to Col. Mitchell’s Argument for the 
Abolition of Promotion by Purchase in the Army, (Burns, 1841.) The subject 
is rather out of our beat, but Veles seems a sound thinker and writer, and 
deserves attention. 

The Rev. J. Sinclair has addressed “A Letter to a Member of Parliament 
on National Education,” (Rivingtons, 1842,) on which subject, we need not 
say, the author ranks among the highest authorities. From the same pen (of 
course) has just proceeded, “The National Society’s Report for 1841.” We 
must call attention too to a paper on the late proceedings of the Society, which 
will be found appended to our present number, and the dissemination of which 
is to be desired. 

We request our musical readers to notice that a publication has been com- 
menced in Dublin, (Robinson and Bussell,) entitled, ‘‘ The Choralist,” under 
the patronage of several of the Irish prelates. Its object is the improvement of 
Church Music. We shall perhaps have occasion to speak more particularly of 
it and other recent musical works in a little while. At present we shall merely 
say that there are some obvious advantages in the arrangement, which dis- 
tinguish it from other publications of the same kind. 


A second edition has come out of Mr. Poole’s pamphlet on the State of 
Parties in the Church. 

“The Leeds Tracts” are once more being continued, after a long suspension. 
They are now embellished with a vignette of the parish church of Leeds on 
the cover. 

Archdeacon Wilkins has taken occasion, from the opening of a second 
Romish Chapel in his parish, to issue an address to his parishioners, (Riving- 
tons, 1842,) guarding them against the dangers to which they are on every 
side exposed. A Church Building Society (of which a notice will be found in 
our Intelligence for this month) has just been instituted for the town and county 
of Nottingham, which we trust will do much to counteract Popery, as well as 
every other form of error which may appear. 


We must also congratulate the inhabitants. of Nottingham in possessing an 
excellent newspaper, “the Nottingham Journal,” and that well-planned insti- 
tution, “the Englishman’s Library,” to which we last year called attention. 


Apropos of newspapers, “ The Church,” in Canada, has a worthy kinsman 
in “ The Churchman,” at New York. We are very glad to have the privilege 
of seeing two such sound principled organs of our distant brethren. 
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We leave the following paragraphs in the hands of our readers. They require 
no comment. 

“Wesleyan Tracts for the Times.” Within the last twelve months, the 
most strenuous efforts have been made, by the distribution of tracts, to unsettle 
the minds of the members of the Wesleyan societies on the subject of religion. 
They are told that the ministry which they attend is in every respect invalid ; 
so that they have no sacraments, and, in fact, no scriptural warrant to expect 
any spiritual blessing from God. They are also vehemently accused of having 
departed from the principles of their founder, to which they are solemnly 
pledged. Most of these publications are drawn up with singular unfairness, so 
far as the views of Mr. Wesley are concerned ; the writers making them, by the 
suppression of truth, vehicles of direct falsehood. Some of these tracts are 
printed in Oxford; others in London; and the most active agents in their distri- 
bution are junior Clergymen, who abet the pernicious errors of Dr. Pusey and 
his party. It was hoped that this evil would be of short continuance ; as it was 
thought that no men, bearing the sacred name of Christian, and professing to be 
scholars, and men of honour, would permanently lend themselves to a practice 
which compromises some of the most sacred principles of morality. 

This hope, however, has been disappointed. The nuisance is widely extended, 
and increases daily. The Wesleyan ministers and societies are therefore in- 
formed, that a series of tracts is in acourse of preparation, and will be published 
with all convenient speed, under the general title of “‘ Wesleyan Tracts for the 
Times,” unfolding Mr. Wesley’s real views of ecclesiastical order, vindicating the 
ministers and people who at present bear his honoured name, and supplying an 
antidote to the ill-disguised popery which has ominously arisen in the heart of 
the Protestant Establishment of this country. The first of these tracts, it is 
hoped, will be published on the 23d of paeenn, and the rest will follow at 


stated intervals, of which due notice will be given. The attention of the Wes- 
leyan connexion in general is respectfully invited to this announcement. The 


“ Wesleyan Tracts for the Times” will not be an attack upon any body of Chris- 
tians, but an earnest defence of an injured people against a race of intolerant . 
and unscrupulous assailants. 


A sixth volume of sermons by Mr. Newman (Rivingtons, 1842,) is an an- 
nouncement which speaks for itself. We need only say that they are devoted 
to subjects appropriate to the spring quarter. 

“ The Union between Christ and his People,” is the title given by the Rev. 
C. A. Heurtley, B.D. Rector of Fenny Compton, Warwickshire, &c., to four 
Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, which, judging from a very 
cursory glance, seem to contain valuable matter. 

The Rev. T. Ainger, of Hampstead, has published five sermons, (Parker, 
London ; Richardson, Greenwich,) by way of legacy to his flock at St. Mary’s, 
Greenwich. His merits as a preacher have long been known. 

“The Unity of the Church,” by Archdeacon S. Wilberforce, (Williams, 
Eton ;) “Catholicity and Protestantism,” by the Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Fellow 
and Tutor) of Trin. Coll. Cambridge; and “ Christian’ Forbearance,” by the 
Rev. E. Hawkins, are single sermons which will well repay perusal. 

We must also call attention to the following sermons :—“ The Profession of the 
True Faith,” by the Rev. W. N. Leger, A.B. “ The Prospects of Africa,” by 
the Rev. F. D. Morgan, (Seeley, 1841.) “The Claims of the Church,” by 
the Rev. H. J. Stevenson, M. A. (Rivingtons.) “ Against Insuberdination, 
especially in Spiritual Things,” by a Clergyman of the Church of England, (Lee, 
1842.) “The Church of England and Five of her Societies,” by the Rev. 
R. Parkinson, B.D. (Rivingtons, Burns, 1842.) “The Duty and Doctrine of 
the Servant of Christ,” by the Rev. H. L. Knight Bruce, M.A.; and “ The 
Origin of Death and the Remedy for Death,” by the Rev. J. Stoddart, D.D. 
(Rivingtons, 1841.) 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Br. or SopoR AND Many, at Bishop's Court, 
Jan. 23. 


PRIEST. 
Of Dublin.—A. Williamson, B.A. Trinity Coll. 


Br. of Bancor, Feb. 19. 
DEACON. 
Of Oxford.—E. Lewis, m.a. Jesus Coll. 
Br. or Sauissury, (for Bre. of BatH AND 
WE Lts,) Feb. 20. 
DEACONS. 

Of Oxford.—E. Machen, 8.a. Exeter Coll. 
Of Cambridge.—R. Burridge, B.a. John’s. 
PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—J. C. Broune, 8.a. Wadh.; E. 
Holland, B.a. Magd. Hall. 
Of Cambridge.—J. B. D’ Aguilar, B.a. John’s ; 
J. R. Watson, B.a. Magd. 
Bre. of Duruam, at Auckland Castle, Feb. 6. 
DEACONS. 
Of Cambridge.—C, Thornhill, 8.4. Emm. 
PRIESTS. 
Of Cambridge.—C. A. Raines, 8.a. John’s. 
J. Marshall. 
Be. of Lincotn, Fed. 20. 
DEACONS. 
Of Oxford.—H. Neville, 8.a. Trin.; E. Shep- 
herd, B.a. Exet. 
Of Cambridge.—R. E. Monins, B.a. John’s; 


8. L. Wilson, B.a. St. Peter’s; R. Baldock, s.a. 
John’s; J. Teague, 8.a. Emm. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Ouford.—R. Eddie, 8.a., N. Morgan, B.A. 
Brasen. ; D. B. Raunsley, 8.a. Fell. of Magd. 


Of Cambridge.—E. Balston, 8.4., W. L. Elliott, 
M.A., Fellows of King’s; H. D. Jones, B.A. Pem. ; 
H. Stockdale, s.a. Cath. Hall. 

Of Dublin.—J. D. Hare, ix.B. 


Bp. oF PETERBOROUGH, Feb. 20. 
PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—C. Clarke, B.a. Trin. Coll.; J. W. 
Deane, B.a. John’s; M. W. W. Russell, B.a. 
Ch. Ch.; A. H. Smith, 8.a. Edm. 

Of Cambridge.—S. Alford, B.a. Queen’s; R. 
Bickersteth, n.a. Queen’s; W. A. Francis, B.a. 
Christ’s; H. Harris, p.a. Cath. Hall; R. M. 
Sharpe, B.a. John’s; D. Pooley, m.a. John’s. 

Literate.—E. Robinson. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—F. W. Cartwright, 8.a. St. Mary's. 
Of Cambridge.—R. H. Killick, B.A. Queen’s. 


Be. or Sarum, Fed. 20. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—H. B. Mason, B.A. N. I. Hall; H. 
Phillips, m.a. Queen’s; J. Tyler, B.a. Ball. ; 
R. F. Meredith, m.a. Worc. ; P. F. Britton, B.a. 
Exeter; J. J. Reynolds, B.a. John’s. 

Of Cambridge.—R. J. Rowton, B.a. John’s. 

Of Dublin.—W. Badham, B.A. 

Of Lampeter.—R. Jones. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—R. Cosens, B.A. Pemb.; C. Forth, 
s.c.L. Magd. Hall; C. F. Baker, B.a. Exeter; 
H. J. Dixon, 8.a. Mary Hall; E. Stewart, m.a. 
Oriel; E. Golding, m.a. Brasen.; C. L. Courte- 
nay, M.A. Ch. Ch. 

Of Cambridge.—W. C. Lukes, B.A. Trin. ; 
O. P. Vincent, 8.a. Magd. 

Literate-—F. Langhorne; C. P. Badger, of 
Ch. Miss. Col. Islington, for her Majesty’s Fo- 
reign Possessions, by lett. dim. from Bp. of 
London. 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Br. or Licurie.p, March 20. 
Bp. or HeREForD, May 22. 
Br. or Oxrorp, May 22. 

Be. or Lonpon, May 22. 


Br. or PeteRsorovGH, May 22. 
Bp. oF Ety, June 5. 
Bp. or WINCHESTER, July 10. 


PREFERMENTS. 
The Rev. A. T. Gilbert, p.v. to be Bishop of Chichester. 


County. 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Heref. 
Cornwall 
Essex 
Pembroke 


Name. Preferment. 
Allies, T. W....... Launton, R. 
Arnold, E.......... Loudwater, P.c. 
Baker, F. E....... Allensmore, v. 
Bennett, W. ...... Crantock, P.c. 
Bloomfield, J. ... Orsett, r. 
Bowen, J. ......... Llandeloy, v. 


Broughton, H. V. Wellingborough, v. Northampt. 
B Gloucester 


J.H.S 
Bucks 
Essex 


NO. XV.—N. S. 


Lincoln 


fal. Pop. 
570 


Patron. 
Bp. of London ..,...+«. £*618 


Diocese. 
Oxford 
Linc. 
Hereford 
Exeter 
London 
St. David's 
Peterboro’ 
G. & B., 


Dean of Hereford...... 
Sir J. Y. Buller . 

Bp. of London ......++ 
D. & C. of St. David’s 
Q. Vivian, Esq. ....... 
D. H. Burr, Esq...... 
D. & C. of Windsor... 


London C. C. Coll. Camb....... 


3c 
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Name. Preferment. County. 
Compton, J. ...... Minstead, R. Hants 
Cox, A. ...00000 Askerswell, R. Dorset 
Davies, D.......... Kevenllys, R. Radnor 
Forester,O.W.W. Broseley, R. Salop 
Gregsan, J. ee 9-5 Overchurch,) cheshire 
—,. HO" }coine’s Wake Essex 
Haughton, W. ... 1 . . Northampt. 

St. Paul's, ith- 
Hooper, W. T. H.{ ington }Lane. 
Hopkins, B. ...... Barban, P.c. Westmor. 
Hughes, I......... ee friog, v. Cardigan 
Spittlegate, P.c. 2 

Jesson, F. ...00040+ Geantheam }Line. 
Kendall, J. H. F. Hutton Roof, e.c. Westmor. 
Leach, W. C....... Little Stonham, r. Suffolk 
Lowe, J. M. ...... Grindleton, p.c. Yorkshire 
Morgan, P. H.... Bettws, P.c. Brecon 
North, J. H....... Carbrooke, V. Norfolk 
Nosworthy, S.... Buckland Filleigh Devon 
O’Donoghue,F.T. Over Peover, r.c. Cheshire 


Orlebar, J. C...... Hockliffe . Chal"\Seds 


gtave, P.c. 


Paget, T. B....... Evington, v. Leicester 
Parsons, F. J. .... Selborne, v. Hants 
Price, Juccocceccccee Treddyn, P.c. Flint 
Rowlandson, J... Mardale, p.c. Westmor. 
Sabine. J. ......... Thorne Coffin, rR. Somerset 


«. Newton hy Hants 
Graveney & Good- 
wf nestane. v. Kent 


Snow, T....... 
Stratton, J.... 








Stuart, J. H....... Ampton, Rr. Suffolk 
Thompson, R. ... Shotley, P.c. Northumb. 
Tripp, R. H....... Altarnum, v. Cornwall 
Trollope, J. J. ... Wigmore, v. Hereford 
White, E. ......... Trin. Ch. p.c. Wray Lancash. 
Williams, J. ...... Llangevelack 


Williams, T....... Etloughton, v. Yorks. 





Diocese. Patron. Val. Pop. 
Winch. H. C. Compton, Fsq. *£355 2310 
Sarum Rev. J. Cox ....secceeee *160 228 
St. David’s Bp. of St. David’s.... 135 367 
Lichfield Lord Forester ......... *432 4400 
Chester W. Webster, Esq..... *52 191 
London Earl of Verulum...... *458 442 
Peterboro’ Earl Bathurst......... *116 1544 
Chester Trustees. 

Carlisle Rev. J. H. Fisher.... *66 320 
St. David’s Bp. of St. David’s.... 147 854 
Line. Bp. of Lincoln. 

Vic.ofKirkbyLonsdale 70 351 
Norwich W. Haydon, Esq...... *360 329 

Rev. J. A. Addison... 85 1103 
St. David’s 98 830 
Norw. R. Dewing, Esq....... 108 789 
Exet. Bp. of Exeter.......... 218 317 
Chester Sir H. Mainwaring... 92 561 
Ely #393 1206 
Linc. Bp. of London ......... 41 260 
Winch. Magd. Coll. Oxf. ...... 924 
St. Asaph _ Bp. of St. Asaph ...... 
Carlisle 
B. & Wells 200 «101 
Winch. Rev. E. Auriol......... *512 466 
Canterbury Abp. of Canterbury... 400 217 
Norwich Lord Calthorpe......... *172 110 
Durham Bp. Crewe’s Trustees *139 1104 
Exeter D. & C. of Exeter.... *320 1069 
Hereford Bp. of Hereford....... 124 429 
Chester 
St. David’s Bp. of St. David’s. 

Rev. H. S. Markham 97 355 


*,* The Asterisk denotes a Residence House. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Archdall, — ...... Prebend. of Norwich. 





Beckett, W. ...... Surrogate Dioc. of Durham. 
Exam. Chap. to Bp. of Chi- 

Churton, H. B.W. chester. 

Cotton, G.. . Surrogate Lioc. of Lichfield. 


Cox, J. .....00s00. Surrogate Dioc. of Chester. ' 
(Surrogate of Archdeaconry 0: 
Dobson, W. ““\” Nottingham. ry 
Fessey, G. F...... A Rural Dean of Wick. 
Frampton, J....... Rural Dean of Stonehouse. 
{Clerical Principal, Gloucester 
Lane, E........0000 1 Dioe. School. ’ 
Langharne, — ... Dom. Chap. Earlof Warwick. 
Layng, T. F Head Master Bristol Dioc. & 
yoasusere" Cathedral Middle School. 





Lodge, B. ......... Chaplain at Buenos Ayres. 
Maunsell, G. E... Dom. Chap. to Earl of West- 


moreland. 
Morgan, O......... Chap. to the “ Vindictive.” 
Bh, Wonk En’ ee 
Second Master of Brewood 
Rushton, We sssnef Grammar School. : 

: Master and Librarian of Abp. 
Smith, E. sssscnseof Seekente Sk. 
Thornton, W. J... Prebend. of Hereford. 
WEED, Becscescons be athe ro ye = — 
‘ Vice-Princip. Ch. of Englan 
Willan, W. W. .. Prop. School, Huddersfield. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Bate, H., at Southsea. 

Blackley, T., Vic. of Rotherham, Yorksh. 
Bewick, T., Cur. of Iketshall, Bungay. 
Bree, R. F., 66. 

Boys, R. B., Chap. of Old Ch., Calcutta, 38. 
Campbell, A. C., at Canterbury, 68. 

De Brett, H.S., Rec. Broughton, Linc. 40. 
Denys, T. Vic. of Bourne, Line. 


Hext, F. J., Rec. of Holland, Cornwall. 

Hopkins, D., at Cheltenham, 52. 

Howels, H., late Cur. of St. Lytham’s, Glou- 
cester, 92. 





James, T., Rec. Llandevelly, Brecon, 76. 
‘ em, M., Rector of Thelveton, Nor- 
‘olk. > 

Paris, S., at Leamington, 88. 

Powys, Honourable & Rev. J., R. Titch- 
marsh, 81. 

Shirley, T. H., Rec. of St. Swithin’s, 59. 

Thackeray, F., Cur. of Broxbourne. 

Threlkeld, P., Per. Cur. of Melburn Chapel, 
Westmoreland, 43. 

Webber, E. Rec. Runnington, Somerset, 78. 

Wilkinson, W., Vic. of Glentham, Linc. 
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UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


Jan. 29. 


A letter of thanks from the Bishop of Barba- 
dos was read in convocation, acknowledging the 
grant of 150/. from the University chest, to be 
expended in books printed at the University 
Press, for the use of Codrington College, in the 
island of Barbados. 

The following gentlemen were admitted ad 
eundem :— 

Rev. F. D. Gilby, m.a, Clare Hall, Cambridge; 
J. Fleming, m.a. Trin. Coll. Dub. 


Degrees conferred. 
B.D. 
Rev. T. Evans, Oriel Coll. 


M.A. 

Rev. E. F. Witts, Magd.Hall; C. E. Thornhill, 

Ch. Ch.; Rev. E. W. Garrow, Brasen.; Rev. E. 

Rawnsley, Brasen.; Rev. G. Sandbach, Brasen. ; 

Rev. H. W. Steele, Jes.; Rev. F. A. Iremonger, 

Scholar of Pemb. ; Rev. H. Combs, Fell. John’s; 
Rev. G. A. Blakely, Wor. 


B.A. 


P. Butler, Stud. Ch. Ch.; G. Philimore, Stud. 
Ch. Ch.; J. F. B. Blackett, Stud. Ch. Ch.; W. E. 
Rawstorne, Stud. Ch. Ch.; C. Simeon, Ch. Ch.; 
M. Portal, Ch. Ch.; N. Midwinter, Magd. Hall ; 
T. Jones, Magd. Hall; T. P. Wilson, Scholar of 
Brasen.; C. H. Langhorne, Exet. 


Rev. T. Evans, of Oriel, and Head Master of 
the College School at Gloucester. 


Feb. 5. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE. 


Three open Scholarships, and two Exhibitions 
on Lord Crewe’s foundation, will be filled up on 
Thursday, March 17th. Candidates for the Ex- 
hibitions must be natives of the diocese of 
Durham; and in default of such, of North Aller- 
tonshire or Howdenshire, in the county of York; 
or of the counties of Leicester, Oxford, or Nor- 
thampton. 


The usual testimonials, accompanied, in the 
case of the Exhibitions, by authentic vouchers 
for the place of birth, are to be presented, in per- 
son, to the Rector on Saturday, March 12th. 


The following gentlemen have been admitted 
ad eundem :— 

Rev. J. H. Wilding, m.a. Trin. Coll. Camb. ; 
Rev. F. V. Thornton, m.a. Trin. Coll. Camb. ; 
Rev. C. Mayor, M.a. Trin. Coll. Camb. 


Degrees conferred. 
M.A. 

Rev. J. Thompson, Linc.; Rev. J. Carthew, 
Exet.; Rev. J. Ward, New Coll.; Rev. R. Powell, 
Wore. ; G. J. Bell, Balliol. 

B.A. 

W. Savage, Queen’s Coll.; I. J. I. Pocock, 
Merton; S. Johnson, Merton; F. Bowles, Oriel ; 
C. C. Clifford, Ch. Ch.; E. A. Ferryman, Univ. 


B.M. 
Mr. J. K. Pye, Magd. hall. 
Feb. 12. 


Rev. R M. Dukes, m.a. Line. Coll. admitted 
Fellow of Queen's Coll. on Michel’s foundation. 

Mr. W. E. C. Austin, Scholar of New Coll. ad- 
mitted Actual Fell. of that society. 

Mr. G. W. Pearse, Commoner of Trinity Coll. 
elected to a Scholarship of Corpus. 


Examiners for theScholarship for the promo- 
tion of Latin Literature, usually known as the 
Hertford Scholarship :— 

Rev. F. A. Faber, B.p. Fell. Maga. Coll. 

Rev. W. Jacobson, m.A. Vice-Principal of 
Magd. Hall. 

Rev. J. A. Hessey, M.A. Fell. St. John’s Coll. 

Degrees conferred. 
B.M. WITH LICENSE TO PRACTISE. 

G. J. Bell, Balliol. 

M.A. 


Rev. C. Davenport, Worc. grand compounder ; 
G. E. H. Vernon, Stud. of Ch. Ch.; Rev. O. J. 
Humphreys, Jesus; Rev. T. Pearse, Demy of 
Magd.; Rev. B. H. Adams, Exet.; Rev. H. 
Crawley, Balliol; Rev. W. Hulme, Balliol. 


B.A. 


H. Champernowne, Trin. grand compounder. 
C.S. Slocock. Trin. 

C. Reade, Esq. m.a. Fell. of Magd. and Senior 
Schol. on the VinerianFoundation, elected Fell. 
on the same Foundation. 

Rev. W. Monkhouse, m.a. Fell. of Queen’s 
College, and Rev. J. S. Pinkerton, m.a. Fell. of 
St.John’s, elected Proctors for the ensuing year. 





CAMBRIDGE. 


Jan. 29. 


Mr. G. Jarvis, B.a. and Mr. J. Fenwicke, B.a. 
of Corp. Chr. Coll. elected Fellows of that society. 
The following gentlemen have been this year 
elected to the Scholarships at Clare Hall :— 
1. Atkinson. 2. Bryans. 3. Mann. 
4. Frampton. 5. Jubb. 6. Nelson. 
R. Merry, Esq. 8.4. Lay Fellow of Jesus Coll. 
was nominated to a Foundation Fellowship by 


the Society; the confirmation of this eee 
ment rests with the Bishop of Ely. Both this 
and the previous election of H. A. Woodham, 
Esq. were made under the new statutes which 
have been lately granted to the college. 

Mr. G. M. Sykes, of Trinity Coil. has been 
elected a Fellow of Downing College. 

Mr. G. Allen, son of the Bishop of Ely, has 
been elected Warden of Dulwich College. 
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Feb. 5. 
Degrees conferred. 
B.C.L. 
R. Coote, Fellow of Trin. Hall. 
B.A. 


J. Green, Caius; W. 8S. Chalk, Caius. 


Bell Scholarshyps.—The Vice-Chancellor has 
given notice, that an election of two Scholars 
upon this Foundation will take place on Friday, 
the llth of March, 1842, and that the Members 
of any College (except King’s College and Trinity 
Hall) sons or orphans of Clergymen, who were 
admitted between the commencements of 1840 
and 1841, may be candidates. The candidates 
are required to signify their intention of offer- 
ing themselves on or before Thursday, the 10th 
of February, in a Latin Epistle, to be presented 
to each of the electors, who are—the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. Turton; Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Dr. Geldart; Regius Professor of the 
Civil Law, Dr. King; Lucasian Professor, Mr. 
Crick, Public Orater. The examination will 
commence on Monday, the 14th February, at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon, in the Senate-house. 
Each candidate will be expected to leave with 
the Vice-Chancellor (together with his Epistle) 
a certificate from his college of the date of his 
admission, and of the terms that he has kept. « 

Rev. J. H. Jerrard, m.a. elected a Senior 
Fellow, and the Rev. C. Clayton, M.a. a Frank- 
land Fellow of Caius college. 

Dr. Smith’s prizes of 25/. each to the two best 
proficients in Mathematics, were last Saturday 
adjudged as follow: — 
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First Prize.—Ds. Cayley, Trinity Coll. (Ist 
Wrangler). Second Prize.—Ds. Simpson, St. 
John’s (2nd Wrangler.) 

In a Convocation holden at Oxford, the Rev. 
F. D. Kilby, m.a. of Clare Hall, admitted ad 
eundem. 

Degrees conferred. 
M.A. . 

W. H. Simpson, St. John’s; C. J. Pearson, 
Trin. Coll. 


B.A. 

J. Shelley, St. Peter’s; J. Kinder, Trin.Coll. ; 
J. Hallifax, Corp. Chr.; J. F. Harward, John’s ; 
H. J. Marshall, John’s; A. W. Mactier, Trin. ; 
O. H. Flowers, Queen’s. 

The prize of books, at Christ’s College, for the 
best composition in Latin verse, has been ad- 
judged to John Purchas, Esq. 

The prize of Christ’s College, for the best 
composition in Latin prose, has been adjudged 
to Mr. Davenport. 

The Pitt Scholarship has been adjudged to 
Edward Hamilton Gifford, of St.John’s College. 

At the Lent Term Matriculation, on Tuesday 
last, one fellow-commoner and twenty-five pen- 
sioners were matriculated. 

The Professor of Botany has given notice 
that he will commence his lectures on Wed- 
nesday, April 13, in the schools at the Botanic 
garden, at one o’clock. Herborizing excursions 
in the neighbourhood will take place as the 
weather may permit. 

Mr. Johnson, K.S. captain of Eton, has been 
elected to the scholarship of King’s College, in 
this university, vacant by the marriage of the 
son of Sir John Chapman, of Windsor. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, AND 
REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meeting of the Committee of this Society 
was held at their chambers, St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 2ist of February, 1842; the 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle in the chair. Among 
the members present were the Bps. of Here- 
ford and Worcester, the Lord Kenyon, the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Chichester, the Revs. Dr. 
Spry, Dr. D’Oyly, Dr. Shepherd, B. Harrison, 
H. H. Norris, and J. Lonsdale, J. 8. Salt, N. 
Connop, jun., J. Cocks, W. Davis, and J. W. 
Bowden, Esqs., &c. &c. 

Grants were voted towards building a chapel 
at Worthen, Salop; building a chapel at East 
Grafton, in the parish of Great Bedwyn, Wilts; 
building a church at a in the parish of 
Calverley, Yorkshire; building a church at 
Queen’s Head, in the parish of Halifax, York- 
shire; rebuilding a church at New Radnor, 
Radnorshire ; enlarging by rebuilding the 


church at Swallowcliffe, Wilts ; enlarging by re- 
building the church at Burghfield, Berks; 
building a chapel at Llanfair, in the parish of 
Llantillio Cressenny, Monmouthshire ; repew- 
ing and erecting a gallery in the church of St. 
Mary Magdalen, at Taunton, Somersetshire ; 
repewing and rebuilding gallery in the church 
at Harlington, Middlesex ; repewing and build- 
ing a gallery in the church at East Coker, So- 
mersetshire; erecting a gallery in the church at 
Creeting, Suffolk; repewing the church at Nes- 
ton, Cheshire; enlarging the church at High 
Littleton, Somersetshire ; building a gallery in 
the church at Biggleswade, Bedfordshire ; en- 
larging the church at Camerton, Somerset; 
repewing the church at Llanviothan, Meri- 
onethshire ; enlarging by rebuilding the church 
of St. Nicholas, in the city of Hereford; and 
other business was transacted. 


SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 
(From a Report of a Visit to Prince Edward Island, by the Ven. Archdeacon Willis.) 


* 7 * * * + 

Arter this we had a full meeting of the 
Diocesan Church Society, which occupied the 
remaining part of the day. One leading object 
of this society has been, to make respectful 
applications to the principal landed proprietors 
of the Island for allotments of land for the 
benefit of the Church. A committee has been 
formed to carry this desirable object into effect. 


They are in correspondence with the bishop, 
who has readily consented to assist them in 
their good work; and, from answers that have 
been already received to some of their applica- 
tions, there is every prospect of complete suc- 
cess attending their labours. I have, in a 
former part of this report, alluded to the anxious 
desire of Lord and Lady Westmoreland, and Sir 
George Seymour, to promote the best interests 
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of the Church, and to the liberal grants which 
they have already directed to be made. Several 
others are similarly disposed, and among these 
I must beg to mention the Hon. Samuel 
Cunard, who has told me, since my return from 
the Island, that he is making arrangements for 
the building of three churches on his estates, 
and has ordered the allotment of 100 acres of 
land toeach. These movements in favour of 
the Church, and the appvintment at the same 
time of three valuable missionaries, produced a 
new and striking era in the ecclesiastical affairs 
of the Island. A high sense of gratitude to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel for 
their Christian liberality, and a steady attach- 
ment to the principles of the Established Church 
generally prevailing, afford at least sufficient 
ground for encouragement and hope; encou- 
ragement to increased exertions for her welfare 
on the part of her sons—and hope for her future 
enlargement and prosperity. If the Society, in 
their anxious and untiring exertions to engage 
able and well-qualified missionaries, should be 
as fortunate in their future selections as they 
have been in their late appointments to this 
Island, the happy result must be, under the 
guiding and protecting hand of Providence, 
that the waste places in our land will be more 
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speedily and effectually brought under the cul- 
ture of the Christian Church, and more effec- 
tually established in the truth as it is in Jesus, 
than by less qualified agents, or mere lay 
instructors. 

The high and holy authority, ‘‘ As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send 1 you,” and “ Lo, I 
am with you always,” is the principle and basis 
on which our venerable Society acts—a prin- 
ciple, I humbly submit, which should, in all its 
fullest extent, be recognised and acted upon in 
all our missionary labours and enterprises. 

The Church, through the instrumentality of 
her threefold ministry, holds out the most 
effectual, because the best—the divinely autho- 
rized means of evangelizing the world—means 
enjoined by the great Head of the Church him- 
self, and on which, if rightly exercised, we 
hope his blessing may d d 

If men of education, of sound religious prin- 
ciples and enlightened views of Christianity, 
with zeal for the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, could be induced to come and help 
us, we may then hope that our work, being 
begun on a solid and safe foundation, may end 
in the promotion of God’s glory and the eternal 
salvation of souls. 








DIOCESAN INTELLIGENCE. 


LicHFiELD.—Her Majesty the Queen has 
forwarded the donation of 100/. towards the 
fund now being raised to defray the expense 
of repairing Hanbury Church, Staffordshire. 
The Queen Dowager has subscribed 25/. 





Oxrorp.—Oxford Architectural Society. A 
meeting was held at the Society's room un Wed - 
nesday evening, Feb. 23; the Rev. the Master 
of University College in the chair. 

Impressions of Brasses, from West Harling 
Church, Norfolk, were presented by the Rev. 
C. J. Ridley, of University College. 

A communication from the President of 
Trinity College was read by the chairman, re- 
specting Cassington church, Oxon, which is 
about to be carefully restored. This interesting 
little church is principally Norman ; its ground 
ae resembles that of Iffley and Stewkeley, 

aving the tower between the nave and chan- 
cel, but no tr: pts, and the t showed 
that it never had any, although Warton was of 
opinion that they had been destroyed. The 
chancel has a good plain Norman roof of 
groined stone. The original Norman tower has 
had a spire added to it in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, of good decorated character. There are 
some very good Norman corbels, and in the in- 
terior some curious paintings, on the walls, of 
several successive periods, part of them of the 
twelfth century. curious paten of brass, or 
latten, with two figures carrying a bunch of 

pes, (in allusion to Numb. xiii. 23,) which, 
rom the costume, appears to be of the early 
part of the fifteenth century, was handed round 
the room, with a sketch of the church. 

A paper was read by W. Grey, Esq. of Mag- 
dalene Hall, on the church of Combe-in-Teign- 
head, Devon; with some general remarks on 
the peculiarities of the church i 





of Devonshire, 
illustrated by a number of beautiful sketches. 
This church is in the early English style, with 
some remarkable features of uncommon occur- 
rence. It appears from the episcopal registers 
of the diocese of Exeter, that “‘on the 10th of 





November, 1259, Walter Bronescombe, Bishop 
of Exeter, dedicated the high altar and two 
other altars ;” and it is probable that the chan- 
cel and transepts are of that date, although 
some of the features, such as the roll moulding, 
are not usually met with so early. The arches 
of the nave are remarkably wide and flat for 
this style, closely resembling the four-centred 
arch of the Tudor period, but with early Eng- 
lish mouldings. This church possesses several 
other interesting peculiarities, which were well 
illustrated by Mr. Grey’s sketches, but can 
hardly be made intelligible without them. 

The first peculiarity that a visitor will notice 
in Devonshire, is the great prevalence of early 
perpendicular work, to the exclusion of the 
other styles. This appears to arise from this 
style having been early introduced into this 
county, as Kenton church, built a few years 
before 1379, is of this character, and continued 
to a late period, with little variation, as the 
beautiful tower of Cullompton was begun in 
1545 and finished in 1549, so that it is probable 
that this is one of those towers built by the 
monks of Glastonbury, who, when they found 
that their revenues were likely to be seized 
upon by King Henry VIII., spent large sums 
in building churches, and especially towers, 
with which Somersetshire abounds. These 
towers, as is also the case with that at Cullomp- 
ton, have very bold outlines,and much work that 
might seem at first sight to be early perpendi- 
cular. In Devonshire towers the staircase 
turret is generally a very prominent object, and 
placed in front of the tower, as if courting ob- 
servation, rather than behind for concealment. 
It forms a very ornamental feature, and adds 
much to the picturesque effect of these towers. 
There are few spires in Devon, except in parti- 
cular districts: generally they are confined to 
the level country, for which they are best 
suited, and towers only are found in the hilly 
districts. These towers are for the most part 

lain and bald, and their proportions more 
Tofty than is usual in other counties. 
The long and narrow churches, without aisles, 
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so common in Oxfordshire and Berkshire, and 
other counties, are rarely met with in Devon- 
shire. The chancel arch is a feature generally 
wanting in the Devonshire churches, the roof 
being continuous over nave and chancel, and 
the division made by the rood-loft and screen 
only. Cradle roofs are continually found; the 
ribs generally very bold, and the bosses well 
cut. Four-centred arches, between the nave 
and aisles, are very common, and the pillars, 
though formed of several shafts, have one 
common capital of woven foliage. But what 
renders the Devonshire churches especially in- 
teresting, is the great abundance of carved 
wood-work, such as benches and bench-ends, 
of endless variety, rood-lofts and screens, and 
wooden ceilings, all elaborately carved, and 
many of them retaining their old painting and 
gilding, which has a very rich effect, rarely to 
be found elsewhere. 


Yorx.—Appointment of Rural Deans. The 
Archbishop of York has recently revived the 
office of rural dean within his diocese, upon the 
representation of the archdeacons, for the pur- 
pose of aiding those functionaries in the execu- 
tion of their important duties. The office of 
rural dean is one of great antiquity, but has 
long been in abeyance. The duties to be dis- 
charged by these officials will be best understood 
by our publishing a copy of the instructions 
which have been promulgated. They are as 
follows :— 

‘The rural dean is to inquire, and give in- 
formation to the archdeacon, to be by him made 
known to the archbishop, of all matters con- 
cerning the clergy, churchwardens, and other 
officers of the church, which it may be neces- 
sary or useful that the ordinary should know. 

“He is to inquire, and report to the arch- 
deacon, as to the id of incumbents or 
licensed curates. Also as to the due perform- 
ance of divine service every Sunday, with one 
or more sermons; also, as to the observance 
and administratien of the sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, together with a 
return of the annual number of communicants. 

“Upon being made acquainted with the 
avoidance of any benefice within the district, 
he is to make areturn thereof to the archdea- 
con, in order that due inquiry may be made 
into the state of the vacant benefice, and se- 
questration issued out of the ecclesiastical 
court. 

** He is likewise, once in every year, previ- 
ously to the archdeacon’s visitation, and at 
other times when he shall be required, to in- 
spect such churches and chapels within his 
district, with their chancels and church- yards, 
as the archd may appoint, and the books, 
ornaments, and other articles thereto belong- 
ing, as also the houses, buildings, and glebes, 
belonging to the incumbents, and to make a 
return thereof to the archdeacon at his next 
visitation. 

“He is also to inspect all parochial and 
national schools within his district, and to 
make a particular report yearly on the educa- 
tion of the poor, as connected with the Esta- 
blished Church, and to obtain from time to 
time such information respecting parochial 
matters as shall be required of him by the 
archdeacon, and to make returns thereof to the 
archdeacon, to be by him transmitted to the 
archbishop. 

“He shall likewise be ready to advise and 
assist the churchwardens within his district, ia 
framing their presentments of all such things 
as are amiss within their respective parishes, 
and are by law presentable, 
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“ He is also to call the clergy of his district 
together whenever the archdeacon shall appoint, 
and take care to circulate such orders as shall 
be sent to him for that purpose. 

“He is to inspect, at his annual visitation, 
and at any other time when he may see occa- 
sion, the licenses of all stipendiary and assistant 
curates officiating within his district, and to 
give immediate notice to the archdeacon of any 
who shall officiate as curates without being duly 
licensed. 

‘“‘He is to inquire as to the preservation of 
parish registers, the making due entries therein, 
and the regular transmission of the annual 
returns to the registry at York.” 

The following are the appointments which his 
Grace the Archbishop bas already made :— 

In the Archdeaconry of the West Riding.—The 
Rev. S. Sharpe, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster; the 
Rev. T. Sutton, Vicar of Sheffield; the Rev. 
G. Chandler. Rector of Treeton ; the Rev. A. B. 
Wrightson, Rector of Hansworth. 

In the Archdeaconry of the East Riding.— 
The Rev. W. H. E. Bentinck, Rector of Siggles- 
thorne; the Rev. C. Hotham, Rector of Ross. 

In the Archd y of Cleveland (North 
Riding.)—The Rev. S. Creyke, Rector of Wig- 
ginton ; the Rev. T. Egerton, Vicar of Dunning- 
ton; the Rev. E. Churton, Rector of Creyke ; 
the Rev. G. Dixon, Vicar of Helmsley; the 
Rev. W. Gooch, Vicar of Stainton; the Rev. 
F. Lipscombe, Rector of Welbury. 





GLOUCESTER AND BristoL.—Copy of a cir- 
cular issued by the Lord Bishop :— 


** Palace, Gloucester, Feb. 1, 1842. 

‘Rev. and dear Sir,— You may remember that 
in the charge delivered to the Clergy at my late 
visitation, I took occasion to call attention to 
the deficiency in church-room which still exists 
in many parts of the diocese, —and to my earnest 
desire that such deficiency should be supplied, 
as I trust and believe that by God’s blessing 
may be done through the operation of our 
Church Building Association. 

‘*Many. new churches have already been 
erected, and several old ones in the Archdea- 
conry of Gloucester have been enlarged through 
the assistance of this society. But the means 
at its disposal are altogether inadequate to the 
object proposed—which is no less than to make 
our church accommodation co-extensive with 
the wants of the diocese. 

“Ttis my intention to address to the parochial 
Clergy some suggestions upon the methods by 
which I think that a more general support may 
be procured for this association, its sphere of use- 
fulness enlarged, and its existence perpetuated. 
But before doing this, I am desirous to learn, 
from actual examination, what are the ecclesi- 
astical wants of each parish and district in the 
diocese, in order that the real nature and ex- 
tent of the deficiencies may be accurately un- 
derstood, and that the assistance of the Society 
in aid of local exertions may be offered upon a 
—— and equitable principle. Relying, 
therefore, upon the disposition which I have 
always remarked in the rural deans to promote 
every object which has a tendency to the spiri- 
tual benefit of their respective districis and of 
the Church in general, I request that you, with 
the assistance of the other incumbents named 
in this letter, will, at your earliest convenience, 
inquire into the ecclesiastical condition of every 
parish in the deanery of , and will re- 
wend to me the result under the following 

eads :— 

1. Population—and how situate in regard to 

divine worship. 
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2. Number of persons for whom there is at 
present church room. 

3. How many services on each Lord’s day. 

4. How often the Holy Communion is admi- 
nistered.—Average number of commu- 
nicants. 

5. If the present church accommodation be 
inadequate, state whether you recom- 
mend that the deficiency should be sup- 
plied by enlarging the present building, 
or by the erection of another church. 

‘The incumbents whom I wish to be asso- 

ciated with yourself in making this inquiry and 
report, are— 


to each of whom I shall address a copy of this 
letter. 

“ Believe me to be, with respect and esteem, 
reverend and dear Sir, your faithful brother 
and servant, 

“J. H. Grovucester & Bristow.” 
“ The Rev. ——, Rural Dean of ——.” 





Lincotn.—Nottingham.—The Earl of Man- 
vers has presented the munificent donation of 
300 guineas to the Church Building Society, for 
promoting the increase of church accommoda- 
tion within the county and town of Nottingham. 
The other noble donors are the Duke of New- 
castle, Earl Howe, Archbishop of York, Earl 
of Stamford and Warrington, Earl of Carnar- 
von, Earl of Brownlow, Earl of Lincoln, and 
Sir Richard Sutton, each for 100/.; and Earl 
Bathurst, Lord Wenlock, and Mr. Granville 
Vernon, M.P., have respectively subscribed 507. 
The Bishop of Lincoln, and Mr. Galley Knight, 
M.P., have given 300/. each; and Viscount 
Newark, who is abroad, has forwarded the 
liberal sum of 2007. in aid of the funds of the 
society. 





SaLispuRY.—By the decease of Mrs. Bur- 
gess, relict of the late Bishop of Salisbury, a 
reversionary legacy of 3,000/. will be added to 
the funds of that valuable institution, the 
Church Union Society in the Diocese of Salis- 
bury, founded by the Right Rev. Thomas Bur- 
gess, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury, 1827. Next to 
the great principle of Christian union, the im- 
mediate objects of this society are to afford to 
superannuated or disabled curates, the means 
of retiring from duties to which they are no 
longer equal; to enable aged or infirm incum- 
bents, and endowed lecturers of small incomes, 
to provide clerical assistants; and to promote, 
as much as possible, the efficiency and residence 
of the parochial clergy. In furtherance of this 
last object in this immediate neighbourhood, 
very handsome contributions have been made 
from the society towards building parsonage 
houses at Portland, Charminster, and Winter- 
borne St. Martin; and the present addition to 
its funds will enable it to extend similar assist- 
ance to be found in this and the two other arch- 
deaconries of the diocese.—Dorset Chronicle. 





E.y.—Cambridge Camden Socicty.—The 24th 
meeting was recently holden, the president in 
the chair. After a list of presents received since 
the last meeting had been read, the following 
report of the committee was also read :— 

“The Society was informed during the last 
term, that with the kind consent of the dio- 
cesan, and the archdeacon (our president), cir- 
culars had been addressed to every clergyman 
of the Archdeaconry of Bristol, requesting in- 
formation upon certain esciseleheghoal points. 
We have already received, in answer to these 
applications, a large number of curious and 
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valuable notices, illustrated in many cases by 
carefully-drawn ground-plans and sketches of 
details; for these we take the present oppor- 
tunity of returning, once for all, our most sin- 
cere thanks. 

“Since the last meeting of the Society, 
twenty-two applications have been received for 
advice, opinions, or assistance. 

‘* The Committee has also been in communi- 
cation with the Rev. J. Evans, on behalf of the 
Rev. J. Winder, with respect to a new British 
Church at Alexandria. Of these cases some 
have been of the most flattering description; 
and the Committee believe that in most the 
suggestions which they have been able to give 
have been satisfactory to the applicants. 

‘* Among many presents, of which a list has 
been read to the Society, is a specimen oi a 
beautiful communion-cloth and — pre- 
sented by the manufacturer, Mr. G. J. French, 
of Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire. The Society 
will view any effort for securing greater rever- 
ence in the administration of divine offices with 
satisfaction; and more particularly so when, as 
in this case, the effort was suggested by the in- 
fluence of their own publication. 

‘‘The Committee propose publishing a litho- 
graphed view of the Holy Sepulchre Church,as 
it will appear when completely restored. They 
again solicit increased contributions in aid of 
the repairs. The architect is preparing for 
publication the plans of the model parish church 
for New Zealand: and the Committee confi- 
dently anticipate that this work will receive 
general encouragement. The profits will be 
devoted to defraying the expense of the models 
which will be sent out to the bishop.” 

A series of papers was then read by J. S. 
Howson, Esq., M.A., of Trinity College. 

Notice was given that a paper was preparing 
for the next meeting on the ceremonies for- 
merly observed in the consecration of bells; 
and one on thecrypt and chapel of St. Stephen, 
Westminster. 





Lonpon.—The Charler-House —The Right 
Hon. Lord Wharncliffe was on Saturday last 
elected a Governor of the Charter-house, in the 
room of the late Earl of Westmoreland. At 
the same court the Venerable Archdeacon 
Hale was elected to the Mastership, in the 
room of the late Dr. Fisher. By this election 
the Preachership of the foundation becomes 
vacant, for which the Rev. Mr. Dicken is a 
candidate. The election is fixed for the 19th 
of March. 


The Lord Bishop of London will hold his 
annual confirmation for the metropolitan pa- 
rishes at the following times and places :— 
Monday, May 2, in the parish church of St. 
Marylebone; Tuesday, May 3, St. James’s, 
Westminster; Wednesday, May 4, Christ 
Church, Newgate-street; Monday, May 9, St. 
Luke’s, Chelsea; Tuesday, May 10, St. Mary’s, 
Whitechapel; Wednesday, May 11, St. Mary’s, 
Islington. Divine service will commence each 
day at eleven o’clock. 


WincHEstTeR.—“ Sir,—A wish having been 
expressed that the Ember weeks should be 
better observed, and the clergy meet sometimes 
to receive the Holy Communion, it has been 
agreed that the clergy in the Southampton 
rural] deanery should meet for the above pur- 
poses every Friday in the Ember weeks, at one 
of the churches in Southampton. This they 
did for the first time on Feb. 18, in Holy Rood 
Church, where the vicar, who is alsorural dean, 
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reached, and afterwards administered the 

oly Communion to thirty clergy and about as 
many laity. The alms collected at the offer- 
tory will be given to the Diocesan Church 
Building Society. 

“ Thinking this information may be interest- 
ing to the readers of your paper, I send it to 
you to make it known in any way you think 
proper.—I remain, Sir, yours sincerely, 

“J. E. SHADWELL.” 

“ Southampton, Feb. 21, 1842.” 

—Church Intelligencer. 


The Lord Bishop of Winchester purposes to 


hold Confirmations throughout Surrey, at the 
latter end of the spring. 





Exeter.—Tithe Commutation—The Rev. 
Prebendary Dennis, at the meeting held on 
Monday, Jan. 24, for the purpose of commuting 
the tithes of several parishes, delivered in a 
written protest, in which the reverend gentle- 
man, upon a retrospect of various ancient 
statutes relating to the property of the Church 
—a retrospect which evinces elaborate research 
upon the subject—denies the legality of com- 
mutation for tithe. —Zaeter Gazette. 


IRELAND. 


InisH CoLLEGIATE ScHooL.—We can only 
here allude to this noble undertaking, of which 
the prospectus has just been putin circulation. 
We hope to annex it at length to our next 
number, by which time we doubt not con- 


siderable progress will have been made. Sub- 
scriptions are received in London at Messrs. 
Coutts & Co.’s; and prospectuses may be had of 
Messrs. Rivington. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


CotontaL BisHorrics Funp.—The follow- 
ing is a summary of the Colonial Bishoprics 
Fund, corrected up to January 1, 1842 :— 

Donats. Ann. Subs. 
£52,601 3 2 £318 9 6 
39 0 0 600 0 0 








0 
0 
1010 0 
0 
0 
2 


CeylON vsvesverrerreeeereeee 10 0 5 5 0 
South Australia ........ 200 0 am 
Total......£53,373 4 £923 14 6 


The Banner of the Cross, published in Phila- 
delphia, gives the subjoined most welcome evi- 
dence of the spread of the Church :— 


** Interesting Ordination.—We learn, from 
the Western Episcopal Observer, that on the 
second Sunday in Advent, December 5, the Rt. 
Rev.Bishop Kemper, in St. Paul’s Church, New 
Albany, admitted to Deacon’s orders, Andrew 
Wylie, p.v. President of the University of 
Indiana, and for many years a distinguished 
minister of the Presbyterian denomination. 

“In the afternoon and evening Dr. Wylie 

hed, (in the afternoon also performing the 








New Scotcn Cotitece.—The committee of 
this institution(the success of which is no longer 
doubtful) have published a list of subscriptions 
in the North British Advertiser, of Saturday, 
Feb. 19, by which it appears that upwards of 
11,000/. have been already contributed towards 
the funds of the college. The standing com- 
mittee of the Christian Knowledge Society have 
recommended a grant of 1000/. in aid of the 
undertaking.—Aberdeen Journal. 


service,) when, in his usual candid and truth- 
loving spirit, he gave his reasons for seeking the 
fold of the Episcopal Church. 

“ As an interesting coincidence, we may also 
state, that on the same day four students of the 
Andover Theological [Congregational] Semi- 
nary, united themselves with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in that place, by receiving the 
apostolic rite of confirmation. e learn this 
from The New England Puritan, a Congrega- 
tional paper.” 





CHURCHES CONSECRATED OR OPENED. 





Hop Hill, near Birmingham ...... 
Bomling, near Bradford ..... 





seoseee St. JOHN’S.... 00000 


+» Bishop of Ripon.. 








FOUNDATIONS LAID. 


Honley, near Huddersfield .............0000 


seoseseeee February 10. 


PENZANCE creceeccscceccccevecssccese Sts Paul's Chapel eeecceeee 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


If “Mary” will let us know how a letter can reach her, we shall be glad to communicate with 
her privately. 
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